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have been found to be from 10% to 27% Stronger than 
any other similar textiles, and in these fine sizes that 
tremendous tensile strength is more than ever apparent. 


The Tubize width of range in the fine sizes permits the 
manufacturer to make in weight or construction all the 
fabrics he desires, alone or in combination with cotton, 
wool or silk. 


Tubize minimizes breakage and stoppage, hence waste 
and loss of time and money. Through its technical staff, 
the Tubize Company offers to aid in the selection of the 
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AUMAGRAPH’S Lithographic Serv- 
Kie usually begins with the design 
of the box wraps and packing; 


then carries through to the execution 
of such fascinating results as are shown 


on this page. Naturally these photo 
graphs cannot do justice to their ex 
quisite color beauty. You should see 
the actual lithography itself. May we 


send you samples? 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350 West 31st St., New York City 
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Chicago Charlotte, N.C. Paris, Fr. 
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Plant of the Sauquoit Spinning Mill, Gadsden, Ala. 


The Sauquoit Mills can bank 
on a uniform temperature 


Here is another mill that re- 
ports ‘very satisfactory’ serv- 
ice from a Johnson System of 
Temperature Control. 


Textile mills today know that 
they must use up-to-date meth- 
ods and equipment if they are 
to show a fair profit. 


A Johnson System automat- 
ically controls one of the essen- 
tials-of manufacture—one of 


the raw materials—HEAT. 





Robert & Company, Atlanta, Ga., Engineers 


It substitutes mechanical ac- 
curacy for human errors. It 
conserves the coal pile—pre- 
vents the burning of excess 
fuel. It protects the opera- 
tives, the machines, the goods 
in process—by supplying 
enough heat—just enough, no 
more! 


The summer is an ideal time to 
installa Johnson System. Don’t 
delay-—get in touch with our 
nearest office. 
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The eye has, up to the present, played a leading part 
in photometry and colorimetry. Indeed, the use of even 
the most perfected photometers and colorimeters, hither- 
to produced, has invariably depended upon that human 
organ which, in final analysis, had to decide on the 
equality of the luminosity of two luminous spots, either 
monochromatic or colored. 


From the points of view of sensitiveness or of accurac) 
this method has, however, grave disadvantages. And this. 
because ihe human eye is not a machine of constant ef- 
ficiency. Its sensitiveness varies not only with individuals, 
but, in the case of any one individual, with his degree 
of fatigue, as well. This is a fact which all those 
who have to do with colorimetry, for instance, know 
well and which they verify each time they have to 
compare the colors of two specimens of nearly the same 
shade. And, it is on account of this unreliability of the 
eye, as an instrument for scientific measurements, that it 
became necessary to translate luminous impressions into 
indisputable figures. The apparatus, studied and produc- 
ed by M. Toussaint with that end in view, and which is 
here described, entirely eliminates eye estimates from 
photometric and colorimetric measurements. Its operation 
is based upon the photo-electric cell. 


The Toussaint Photo-Colorimeter. 


The photo-electric cell used by M. Toussaint is ex- 
tremely sensitive to light; and it produces, instantaneously, 
an electric current which is an exact measure of the lumin- 
ous intensity to which the cell is subjected. It consists es- 
sentially in a glass bulb containing argon at a low pres- 
sure and having on its inner surface a layer of potassium 
(cathode). There is hung, inside the bulb, at a small dist- 
ance from the potassium, a tungsten ring, (anode). The 
cathode is connected to the negative pole of an electric 
battery and the anode to the positive pole. In the cir- 
cuit, thus formed, a galvanometer is inserted. 

Under the influence of a luminous beam directed on the 
cell, the potassium emits electrons which cause the _in- 
tensity of the current in the cireuit to vary. As there is 
an exact proportionality between the luminous energy act- 
ing on the potassium and the intensity of the current in 
the galvanometer circuit, this latter permits the measure- 
ment, in an absolute manner, of quantities of light. It, 
therefore, plays the part of a photometer. The eye is en- 
tirely eliminated from the measurements, since it suffices to 
register the displacements of the galvanometer mirror ‘to 
know the magnitude of the quantities of light which has 
acted on the cell. 

The working of the apparatus is simple. Luminous rays 
from the source S (See Fig. 1) after passing through the 
condenser L strike the specimen FE to be examined. The 
rays are thereby reflected and directed towards the photo- 
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whence an immediate variation of the cur- 
and, consequently, a ro- 
The value 


electric cell C, 
rent in the galvanometer circuit, 
tation of the mirror M of the Galvanometer G. 
of this rotation is determined by the displacement of a 
luminous spot on the graduated ruler R. Also, a smoked- 
glass screen J, rotating about a point O makes it possible, 
F, to regulate the intensity 


by means of a graduated scale 
of the light from the source S, 
E. 

In order to make clear the application of the ap- 
paratus to the determination of colors, it may be well to 


which strikes the specimen 


recall the following definitions: 

A color is the resultant of an indefinite 
radiations (colorations) having each a definite intensity. 
The intensity, or tone, of a radiation indicates the place 
occupied in the seale from white to black. The coloration, 
or radiation, indicates the place occupied in the chromatic 
series stretching from violet to red. From these definitions 
it follows that a given color may be represented, very sim- 
colorations 


number of 


ply, by a curve whose abscissae denote the 


(measured in wave-lengths) and whose ordinates are the 





Fig. 1. Diagram Illustrating the Principles of the Toussaint 


Photo-Colorimeter. 
luminous intensities as a percentage of the intensity of 
white. 

To draw such a curve which gives the correct representa- 
tion of a color, it suffices to determine the intensity of the 
mean radiation of the six typical zones of the solar 
spectrum (mean red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet). 
A color curve is thus determined by six points. 

By the use of the photo-colorimeter here described, the 
measurements which are needed to establish a color eurve 
are particularly simple and precise. A special glide 1, 
placed between the condenser and the specimen is design- 
ed to take the Wratten-Kodak monochromatic filters of 
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Fig. 2. Curve of a Blue-Colored Speciment with White as 
a Standard of Reference. 

known wave-lengths. In each of the radiations thus select- 

ed, the intensity of the light diffused by a white standard, 

and, then, that produced by the specimen are measured— 

the readings being always made on the galvanometer ruler. 

If the. intensity of each of the radiations which con- 
stitute the white standard be denoted by 100 and that of 
pure black by zero, the intensity of each of the radiations 
of the colored specimen examined is then easily obtained as 
a percentage and the representative curve quickly drawn. 

The curve in Fig. 2 is a graphical representation of a 
blue-colored specimen relatively to white taken as a stand- 
ard. It constitutes, also, an analysis of the particular blue 
of the specimen. The curves in Fig. 3 show an analysis, 
made with the Toussaint photo-colorimeter, of two speci- 
mens of green which, to the eye, seemed of almost the same 
tone. Here, again, the curves are drawn with reference to 
a pure white standard. They show—what the eye could 
not indicate—that not only are there marked differences be- 
tween the two greens, but, also, how they differ from each 
other with regard to their contents of the various spectrum 
colors. 

To compare two colors it is often simpler, instead of 
referring to white as a standard, to take one of the spe- 
cimens, itself, as the standard of reference. In this case, 
the 100 horizontal reference line represents the coior 
taken as a standard, and the curve, the specimen which is 
being compared to it. Fig. 4 shows the differences be- 
tween two blue specimens, one of which was taken as the 
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standard of comparison. The greatest and the least ordi- 
nate, relatively to the horizontal standard line, indicate the 
predominating differences between the two specimens— 
differences which interest very much, indeed, the practical 
dyer and colorist. 

The Toussaint photo-colorimeter may also be used to 
test liquid specimens. In this case, the liquids are placed 
in a specially-designed container, the thickness of whose 
contents may be varied millimeter by millimeter. 


One of the most interesting applications of the photo- 
colorimeter is, perhaps, its use to measure brilliancy or 
polish. The brillianey of a body is, we know, produced by 
its reflecting power. The value of this is easily obtained by 
directing, on the photo-electric cell, the beam of reflected 
rays from the specimen to be examined. In practice, one 
operates always successively on a standard and, then, on 
the specimen; and the two measurements obtained give an 
immediate indication of their relative brilliancy. 

If the standard (generally constituted by a pure dead 
white) and the specimen are of different colors, it is neces- 
sary to eliminate the differences of’ luminosity due to dif- 
ferences of tone and coloration by making a second series 
of measurements with diffused rays. In practice this see- 
ond operation is very quick, for the specimen-holder of the 
apparatus is designed to pass from reflection to diffusion 
without any complicated manipulation. 

The photo-colorimeter may prove useful to many in- 
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Fig. 4. Curves of Two Blue Specimens, One of Which 
Being Itself Taken as a Standard of Reference. 


dustrial purposes some of which are enumerated under two 
heads: 
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1. Photometry:—(a). Measurement of the sheen of 
tissues and of threads (silk, artificial silk, mercerized cot- 
ton, ete.) ; 
ete.) ; 


atmospherie action, crystallization); (d). 


(b). Gloss of paper (dull, glazed, smoothed, 
(ec). Study of varnishes and lacquers (resistance to 
Measurement of 
the polish and of the grains of any given body (metal, 
wood, ete.); (e). The polishing and un-polishing of glass; 
(f) Brillianey or natural silkness of cotton fibers, linen, 
liquids, 


etc.). (g). Measurement of transparency (glass, 


papers, etc.); (h). Study of the concentration of solu- 
tions, precipitates and flakes (numerous applications in 
medicine. 


2. Colorimetry: 


Study of serums). 
(a). 
colors, whatever may be their base; (b). 


Definition and comparison of 
Classification of 
dyes, measurement of their tenacity, study of their prop- 
erties; (c¢). Theoretical preparations of dyeing baths 


study of mixtures; (d). Measurement of the suitability of 


fibers to various dyes; (e). Study of prints on cloth or 
(f). Study of paints; 
of the resistance to light, heat, or any physical or chemical 
(by. 
Control of chemical reactions by the turning of colored sub- 
77s Ap- 


Definition of 


any other base; (g). Measurement 


agent, of any coloring matter subject to alteration; 


stances (litmus, starch-iodide, helianthine, ete.) ; 
plication to contracts (specifieaticns); (j). 
marginal al’owanees; (k). Expert examinations, 

In the conclusion it may be added that the working of 
the apparatus is so simple that it ean be used with great 
accuracy by even those who have but the slightest scien- 


tifie training. 


Towels and Toweling 


By T. WOODHOUSE AND A. 


Figure 146 illustrates a Turkish towel loom inecorporat- 
ing several patented devices and made by George Hattersley 
& Sons, Ltd., Keighley, by whose courtesy this photograph 
is here reproduced. 
pletely automatic manner, in faney designs involving the 


It produces terry towels in a com- 


production of loops on both sides of the fabric, or on 
either side alone, as desired. The designs may be plain or 


figured, with or without a colored side-border, with or 
without cross-border, and with or without fringes at the 
ends of the towel. In any case, all changes are made 
mechanically and without stoppages of the loom. 

The loom is fitted with a 4-shuttle rising box-motion at 
the side opposite to the driving pulley. The shuttle can 
accommodate a cap 64% inches long by 1 inch diameter, or 
the corresponding size of a pirn; the pirn would natural- 
ly be a little smaller in diameter, say % inch for the same 
size of shuttle, since the filling from a pirn unwinds from 
the outside, and clearance between the outside of the pirn 


and the inside of the shuttle is necessary. The shuttle box 


is controlled by the dobby, and any shuttle can be brougat 
Other models are built to con- 
shuttles or 6 in: all cases, the picking 
motion is of the overpick variety. The dobby is an auto- 
matie cross-border one of the non-positive type, and it con- 
trols up to 20 harnesses with the aid of a spring under- 
motion. In addition to this, the dobby controls the picking 
motion during the time that the loom is drawing the warp 
threads forward to make fringes. The drawing forward 
of the warp is done by an acceleration of the positive 


into operation as desired. 


trol 2 shuttles; 


BRAND. 


take-up motion, and originally, the fringe drawn 
forward during the time that six shots of filling were 


thrown 


was 


across. These six picks or shots of filling had 


ultimately to be withdrawn, causing a loss of this quan- 
loom illustrated in Fig. 146, 


tity in every towel. In the 

















Copyright Robert Hall & Sons, Bury, Ltd. 
Fig. 147. ae 
the fringe is drawn forward as before, but a special jack 


of the dobby arrests the picking, and no shot of weft is 
thrown across while the fringe is being made, but the 
picking starts again at the time for the beginning of the 
succeeding towel. Both ground and pile warp beams are 
operated by negative let-off motions. The take-up roller 
is of interchangeable spiked wood laths or staves. 

The cloth beam or roller is controlled by sprocket 
wheels and chain, part of which is clearly seen in Fig. 146. 
The warp beams are of light seamless steel tube with turn- 





Copyright Robert Hall & Sons, Bury, Ltd. 
Fig. 
ed east-iron ruffles or friction hoops, and with pressed 
steel fianges. Either ropes or chains may be applied to 
the ruffles. The dobby also controls the terry motion and 


.the weft cramming device, the necessary changes being 


made automatically. 

The drive is by means of tight and loose pulleys of the 
usual type, or by means of a plate friction clutch, usually 
fitted with cork inserts. A 36%-inch reed-space loom runs 
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at approximately 150 picks per minute. 

It has been stated that the fringe in the foregoing 
loom is produced while the loom is running; this is done 
by a pawl, which is brought into action at the completion 
of every towel, acting upon a ratchet wheel and which pulls 
forward the warp quickly and in the time stated. In 
some simpler makes of looms, a handle and pawl are ful- 
erumed loosely on the shaft of the ratchet wheel, and by 
means of these, the fringes are made with the loom out of 
action. 

Figures 147 and 148 present two views of a Turkish 
toweling loom and are interesting in the respect that they 
show front and back views of the same loom, while Fig. 
148 shows very well the method of mounting the lower 
or ground warp beam and the upper or pile warp beam. 
The shedding is performed by an automatic cross-border 
dobby, while the pick is actuated by a motion of the over- 
head variety. A rising box motion is fitted at the end 
opposite the driving pulleys; part of the box mechanism 
can be seen below the left-hand picking arm in Fig. 147, 
and at the extreme right-hand in Fig. 148. 

The box motion just referred to is of the double eccen- 
trie type, in which one eccentric works inside another but 
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Fig. 149. Fig. 150. 


larger eccentric, and in which the particular shuttle box in 
action is determined by the relative position occupied by 
the two eccentrics. The small eccentric has a lift equivalent 
to one box, while the large eccentric has lift of two boxes. 
If both eccentries work jointly to move the boxes either up 
or down, the combined movement is equal to a movement 
of three boxes, whereas if the two eccentrics tend to move 
the boxes in opposite directions, the movement is equal 
one box in the direction followed by the larger eccentric; 
in other words the movement is equal to the difference be- 
tween the two eccentrics. 

If the boxes in a 4-shuttle motion are numbered 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, from the top box to the bottom box, the positions 
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of the eccentries for the different boxes are as indicated 
herewith : 
| Box Number be eee ee Pe 
| Small Eecentrie | Down Up | Down} Up | 
| Large Eccentric | Down | Down | Up | Up ! 

The pattern lags or cards are somewhat similar in ap- 
pearance and construction to those already discussed with 
reference to revolving box-motions, but the holes and blanks 
must be interpreted differently, as already mentioned in the 
case of the revolving box card, a blank means no motion of 
the shuttle box, while a hole in the card permits the rotation 
of the box through one division. In the case of. the eccen- 
trie-box motion, blank cards cause motion of the eccen- 
tric, while punched cards (or holes) permit the box to re- 
main stationary. 

Suppose it were required to construct a pattern chain 
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for the same order of picking as was dealt with in con- 
nection with the revolving box-motion, viz.— 
White 8 8 16 32 picks 
Blue 4 4 == 12 | or 
Red 2 2 =: 4 16 cards 
The shuttles are inserted as indicated diagrammatically 
in Fig. 149, and since the rising box is at one side of the 
loom only, the picks must be inserted in multiples of two. 
As white is to be in the top box (No. 1) both eccentrics 
must be turned down when this color is being inserted. 
The eccentrics must therefore be placed in this position, and 
punched cards must be presented to the indicatiny needles 
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of the box mechanism to prevent any change for the re- 
quisite number of picks. The first change required is 
from white to blue, a lift of one box (from No. 1 to No. 2), 
so the small eccentric must be rotated half a revolution, 
from its “down’’ position to its “up” position. This is 
effected by placing a blank opposite the needle which con- 
trols the small eccentric. The complete chain for the pat 


Fig. 153. 


tern above indicated is shown in Fig. 150. When no 
change is desired, holes are inserted opposite all three 
pins. The left-hand pin L controls the large eccentric; the 
right-hand pin § controls the small eccentric; while the 
centrul pin C is the control pin which determines the 
direction of motion of the card cylinder. The cards, of 
course, are shown diagrammatically, and the nature of 
the change occurring is indicated graphically by the let- 
tered arrows at the side where S marks the small eccen- 
tric, L the large eccentric, and the direction of the arrows 
show whether the eccentric is turned up or down. 

It is a fairly general rule that the color in the top box 
should be that which predominates the order of checking, 
but it is not always wise to adhere rigidly to this rule. In 
many cases, the total movement of the boxes can be great- 
ly reduced by departing from the rule. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the filling has to be introduced in the follow- 
ing order.— 

White 8 == 20 
Blue = §8 
Red 2 = 
Yellow 2= 2 17 cards 

Following the general rule given, it would seem that 
the best order for the colors would be to insert white in the 
top box (No. 1), blue in the next (No. 2), red in (No. 3), 
and yellow in the bottom box (No. 4). If this were done, 
the pattern cards for the box-motion would appear as in 
Fig. 151. It will be noticed that there are two places in 
the chain where a change of 3 boxes is necessary. At card 
No. 16, both eeeentries are down, as white filling is being 
inserted. At card No. 17, it is necessary to change from 


34 picks 


In 


white to yellow, a rise of 3 boxes, so that both large and 
small eccentrics must be turned to their “up” positions. 
Then, when the pattern begins to repeat, card No. 17 is 
followed by ecard No. 1, which has te bring white into 
working position again. This movement entails a fall of 
3 boxes, and both eccentrics must therefore be turned to 
their “down” positions. 

These large movements of the box tend to unsteadiness 
in working, and can be avoided in the example chosen by 
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putting the yellow filling in the top box, No. 1, followed 
by white, blue, and red in Nos. 2, 3, and 4 boxes re- 
spectively. When this is done, the pattern cards must be 
rearranged as indicated in Fig. 152. Comparison of the 
two pattern chains will show that the second scheme is 
better than the first, inasmuch as the greatest rise or fall 


Fig. 154. 
in Fig. 152 never exceeds 2 boxes. The chief value of the 
first method is the fact that the shuttle usually enters the 
top box easier than any other, that there is a possibility 
of seeing the weft in the shuttle, and that the minimum 
weight of the boxes is above the striking level of the reed 
on the eloth. 

The box pattern cards are either of paper or of steel, 


preferably the latter. They are often laced together at 


the proper pitch by hand on suitable frames, or by ma- 
chine, while the metal cards are usually linked together 
by special steel links or rings. Fig. 153 shows a ecard- 
lacing machine operated by a foot-pedal, which is capable 
of lacing steel or paper pattern cards up to 7-inch pitch 
of peg holes. An arrangement is provided for feeding 
the lacing bands at a uniform tension. 


Methods of Driving Looms. 


The great majority of towel looms in common with 
other types, are driven by a belt working on tight and 
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loose pulleys of the usual kind. A few are driven by 
belts acting on plate or cone clutches. Within recent years, 
a great amount of attention has been paid to the driving 
of looms by individual electric motors, and quite a num- 
ber of toweling looms are now driven by this means. The 


Turkish toweling loom in Fig. 154, the photograph of 


r 


Fig. 156. 
which is reproduced here by the courtesy of the Metro- 
politan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., Trafford Park, Man- 
chester, is driven by a loom motor which incorporates a 
spring belt-tightener. The belt in this case is of a special 
type running in grooved pulleys, and consists of a Renolds 
chain with leather V-blocks at intervals. 

Other common types of motor drives are illustrated in 
Fig. 155, 156 and 157. Fig. 155 shows a belt-drive ar- 
rangement to a plain overpick loom, The loom motor, 


like that in Fig. 154, incorporates a spring belt-tightener. 
Fig. 156 shows a high-speed calico loom driven also by a 
motor with a pinion and gear drive; this makes a special- 
ly neat and compact arrangement. A further variation is 
shown in Fig. 157, which illustrates a motor driven by 
sprocket wheels and chain. 

(The End.) 


“No man ean be truly educated or successful in life 
unless he is a reader of books.” 
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Labor’s Relation to Production 


By LUTHER H. HODGES & HARRIET L. HERRING. 


The article below is one of a series which has to do with 
the fundamentals of business, or, more properly known as 
Industrial Economics. These articles are being published 
from month to month. Each one is a unit in itself, although 
forming an integral part of the entire series. 

Practical mill men like practical material and these 
articles are designed to meet the needs of textile operating 
executives who are interested in knowing more about the 
laws governing business and industry. The entire series 
has already been used by a large cotton mill organization 
in the South in its educational work, and this organization 
found the material to be very practical and effective. 

Each article lends itself to discussion by groups of mill 
men, as well as being helpful and interesting reading. Nat- 
urally the articles are brief and in attempting to cover this 
large field, only the most important points have been con- 
sidered. 


A Chief Factor. 

Earlier economists considered that there were 
factors in production. One of these was capital or the 
savings of past labor in the form of money or machinery 
or tools with which to equip and carry on the productive 
process. A second was land or natural resources in the 
form of raw materials out of which to construct the de- 
sired economie good. The third was labor, the alchemist 
which should bring about the recreation. To these the 
modern factory system with its need for technica] know- 
ledge has added a fourth—management, or the function of 
planning and directing the entire process. 

Indeed, it is to the factory system with its specialization 
that we have a division of these functions among different 
individuals at all. Our study of earlier economic systems 
served to show that until a relatively recent date the vast 
bulk of the world’s work has been carried on with all these 
functions combined in one individual, often from the very 


three 


raising of the raw material. 


This division of functions has resulted in many ad- 
vantages and disadvantages and has given rise to problems 
in each. of the four fields which are pressing for solution. 
In none is there more real and difficult problems and more 
need for human ingenuity than in relation to the labor 
function. 


What is Labor? 


Before going into its problems it may be well to first 
understand what we mean by labor, the factors affecting its 
efficiency, and the conservation of human energy. 

“Labor is human effort directed toward supplying a 
want.” 

“Tabor is human exertion or effort directed. toward the 
creation of economic goods. * * * * * All kinds of labor 
involve both physical and mental exertion and differ from 
each other only in the degree in which the mental or the 
physical element predominates.”—Bullock. 

“Labor is any human effort having an aim or purpose 
outside itself.”—Fetter. 

“Tn economics, when we speak of labor we do not mean 
merely manual labor, but all effort, either mental or phy- 
sical which is expended in producing economic utility.”— 
Burch and Nearing. 

“Labor is all wealth—ereating effort.’—Marshall and 
Lyon. 

“Labor is the voluntary exertion of bodily or mental 
faculties for the purpose of production.” 


Qualities Influencing the Productiveness of Labor. 

From these definitions it can be readily imagined that 
the productiveness of the labor of individuals and of com- 
munities varies greatly. Some of the qualities that modify 
its productiveness are the physical, mental, moral and so- 
cial characteristics of the individual or the group. 

Physical Qualities. 

One of the most important qualities affecting the labor 
power of a man or a group of men is physical health and 
strength. Fresh air and exercise, good food, adequate pro- 
tection, and all avoidance of execesses are essential. Up to 
the time of the Industria] Revolution the people of North- 
ern Europe had had most of these things for centuries and 
With the ma- 
chine age and its concentration into cities, and with indoor 


as a result were well developed physically. 


work, this physical superiority has shown signs of deterior- 
Every World War veteran has observed the differ- 
country 
England and those of the same stock but different economic 
life such as the Australians, Not only do we have the 
direct effects of the factory system, but the monotony of 
further 


ating. 


ence between the soldiers of an industrial like 


machine labor fosters dissipation which harms 
health. 

To counteract such tendencies we have various factory 
acts to protect health on the job, sanitation acts, ete.,—ull 
more common in European countries than here because the 
problem is older. Much attention is given in our schools to 
training girls in the preparation of wholesome food as well 
as much public and philanthropic money and energy spent 
in providing wholesome amusement. 

Mental Qualities. 

Intelligence and judgment are admittedly good qualities 
In all above this they are nec- 
Now the development of these qualities in the rank 
In this 
More children yo 


in even the manual laborer. 
essary. 
and file of people depends largely upon education. 
respect we are making great progress, 
to school longer terms and more terms than ever before. 
Public money is spent freely to 


properly equip the 


schools. We are still a long way from even a respectable 
showing, however, when an industrial community like some 
in the South can have from 11 te 14 per cent of its in- 


dustrial workers illiterate, and when we still have boys 
and girls of 18 and 20 years coming to work who cannot 
even read and write. 

Earlier educational systems taught general subjects to 
“discipline the mind.” In the more educationally advanced 
communities the pendulum has swung to vocational educa- 
tion to such an extent that such schools are criticised for 
using public money to turn out trained workers for special- 
ized shops. 
till we reach a middle ground that will be more wholesome 
for student and community alike. 

Ambition. 

Those qualities of ambition and perseverance are prom- 
inent in large numbers of individuals of a community or a 
nation only if they have varied wants in proportion to their 
means of satisfying these wants, and only if it is probable 
that their efforts will be rewarded. Such a condition has 


heretofore been present in the United States to a marked 


It is hoped that presently we shall swing back 
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degree and the ambition, energy and perseverance of the 
plain people of America has been the chief reason for the 
remarkable development of the country. Many observers 
of the economic and social order fear that we may be 
reaching the point where, with the concentration of wealth, 
it is increasingly hard for the mass of the people to do 
more than work for mere wages. 
Imagination and Specialized Knowledge. 

Out of imagination has grown all the great industrial 
improvements. As we study our present system and find 
it far from perfect we realize the need for more imagina- 
tion in solving its problems. If we do not have this qual- 
ity among workers of all classes we shall not have solu- 
tions offered or have them accepted. While mechanical 
ingenuity is not as necessary now as it formerly was, 
dexterity and skill are important factors of “machinefac- 
ture” just as they used to be of “manufacture”. If me- 
chanical skill may be less needed in the factory system, 
technica] knowledge is needed a thousand-fold more than 
ever, We are just beginning to realize this need in the tex- 
tile industry. Every issue of our textile papers point out 
the need for research, for the bringing of the technical 
schools in closer touch with the industry, and for the ad- 
justing of the technically trained man to the practical 
job. 

To all these qualities we might add adaptability to new 
work, a willingness to learn and a capacity for mutual 
understanding which is necessary to modern team work 
production. All the above mentioned qualities indicate 
briefly a labor power that is capable of efficient produc- 
tion. We have only to examine our own economic activities 
and those of people about us to realize how far short all 
of us fall of attaining a respectable percentage of ef- 
ficiency. And in addition to the fact that we do not find 
these positive qualities of efficiency fully exemplified in 
persons and nations we find besides vast losses by labor 
power wasted. 

The Need for the Conservation of Human Energy. 

We have been hearing a lot since the days of the 
vigorous President Roosevelt about the conservation of our 
natural resources in the form of forests, mines, ete. It 
remains for some one even greater than he to effectively 
rouse this nation to the realization of the extent of waste 
of human energy that we tolerate in this supposedly ef- 
ficient United States. Mr. Hoover has taken step in this 
direction in his study of “Waste in Industry” in which he 
shows from an intensive survey of varied industries that 
the waste is from 28 to 63 per cent. And this in industry 
itself which is financially interested in having every hand 
and every wheel perfectly timed together! Let us try to 
imagine the vastness of the waste in the community at 
large. See accompanying outline. 

“There is no way of estimating with any accuracy what 
these wastes cost society. For only a few of them have 
we ever made even the roughest computations. *** * We 
simply know that these losses are so enormous that it may 
well be that we are not utilizing effectively more than 20 
per cent of our human resources. Some persons have put 
the figure as low as 3 per cent.”—Marshall and Lyon. 

Increase in Population. 
(A) Natural Increase. 

We have already briefly touched upon Malthus’ law 
that population tends to increase as rapidly as means of 
subsistence permit. This theory, which seemed to be dis- 
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(Adapted from Marshall and Lyon) 
proved in the last century or two by increases in world 
population beyond any man’s imagination, is again coming 
into prominence and we see that this increase was unbound- 
ed because almost unbounded resources were opened up. 
We are reaching a point of saturation at present where we 
see the workings of his law again. Now, however, instead 
of being limited by the subsistence level, population is 
limited by standard of living. We find a whole nation, like 
France, stable in its population. The older stock in the 
United States, as a whole, is just barely perpetuating it- 
self. Higher living standards and higher educational 
standards mean later marriages and fewer children. 
(B) Immigration. 

The increase in population in the United States from a 
bare four million at the time of the Revolution to 110 mil- 
lion in 1920 has been greatly accounted for by immigration 
and higher birth rate in families of immigrants. In the 
early 1900’s we added a-million a year by immigration. 
Earlier immigrants came from countries having a popula- 
tion similar to our older stock. Since 1900, roughly, the 
influx has been from Italy, Russia and other Central 
European countries with different standards of living. 
Suddenly placed in relatively plentiful America their birth 
rate has gone up so that they are furnishing more than 
their proportionate share of the natural increase in popu- 
lation. 

Because they have different political, social and eco- 
nomic ideas these great additions to the labor of the nation 
have brought some of the greatest problems the country has 
to solve. Proof that we are beginning to realize it is found 
in the many public, private and corporation attempts at 
Americanization and lately in limitation of immigration 
from any one country to a small per cent of the number of 
aliens from that country who were already here in 1900. 
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(C) The Problem of Quality. 


This recent limitation of immigration shows that at last 
America has awakened to the fact that mere addition to 
her numbers may be mixed blessing—that addition of hands 
may not be an addition to either the labor power or the 
moral worth of the community. Without quite knowing yet 
what to do about it we are realizing that those classes best 
able to give to their children a good heredity and some op- 
portunity in life are contributing less than their share to 
the population, while the group poorest in body, mind, 
and worldly goods which might furnish opportunity are 
producing as large families as ever. We are criticised in 
the United States as rapidly becoming a nation of sixth- 
graders. The doctor in the health column of a Southern 
newspaper recently quoted the opinion of an eminent 
scholar of heredity and society to the effect that if the 
10 per cent of the population of the nation who are really 
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superior were alone allowed to reproduce that in 100 years 
we could be a race of supermen! 

All these question of waste, and of quality and quan- 
tity of labor power are more than economic, it is true, but 
they are economic first and foremost. Some of them are 
social problems; some may be religious; many, no doubt, 
will be problems for governmental regulation and corree- 
tion. 

Questions. 

1. Must labor be unpleasant? 

2. What mental, physical and social qualities influence 
the efficiency of workers that you know? 

3. Is waste of labor power involved in (a) care of the 
sick? (b) care of children? (c) care of the aged? (d) 
compulsory school attendance? (e) premature death? (f) 
militarism ? 

4. Is it possible to tell by a man’s earnings whether he 
is imperfectly employed? Harmfully employed? 


Dyeing Cotton Yarn with Direct Colors 


By WILLIAM B. NANSON. 


Coupling. 

Quite a number of the direct cotton dyestuffs can be 
coupled on the fiber with diazotized paranitraniline, 
nitrozol, azophor red or nitrosamine. In this case the 
fastness of the various shades to acids, and to milling or 
washing is greatly increased. 

This method consists of washing and rinsing the al- 
ready dyed cotton yarn in clear water and then treating 
it for about one half hour in a cold coupling bath made 
up with the requisite quantities of diazotized paranitrani- 
line, soda and sodium nitrite, ete. 

To shade these colors, principally blacks, blues, ete., a 
solution of some basic dyestuff may be used, for it must 
be borne in mind that the direct dyes act as a mordant for 
the basic dyes, they must be used in moderate quantities 
and may be used direct in the coupling bath, these top 
colors not only fasten the direct colors, but render them 
much brighter. 

Every cotton dyer is familiar with the now well known 
process of dyeing and in subsequent baths diazotizing 
with sodium nitrite and developing with various substances. 
There is now on the market “Nitrozol, C.” a ready pre- 
pared form of diazotized paranitraniline, which only re- 
quires dissolving in water to be ready for use. To dis- 
tinguish the process from other methods of dyeing cotton, 
it may very conveniently be called the coupling process. 

When using Nitrozol C. for 100 pounds of cotton yarn, 
already dyed with direct color and well rinsed, take from 
4 to 8 pounds of Nitrozol C., and dissolve it in eold water; 
then add for each pound of Nitrozol used, 1/4 pound of 
refined alkali (soda ash) and 1% ounces of sodium 
acetate, both previously dissolved in water. When light 
shades are being produced, 4 to 5 pounds of the Nitrozol 
will be found sufficient, while dark shades will take from 
6 to 8 pounds. When working with paranitraniline take 
2 pounds of paranitraniline C and dissolve in 14% gal- 
lons of boiling water and half a gallon of hydrochloric 
acid. Stir until. a complete solution is obtained, then add 
3% gallons of cold water, and allow the mass to stand 
until quite cold; add 1% pounds of nitrite of soda dis- 
solved in about 2/3 of a gallon of cold water. In from 
15 to 20 minutes the diazotization of the paranitraniline 
will be complete, and then add sufficient cold water to 


make up to 20 gallons. This is kept as a stock solution, 
and if kept in wooden or earthen vessels, and not exposed 
to heat or light, it will keep for two or three weeks. 

To make the coupling bath of paranitraniline for 100 
pounds of cotton take 10 to 20 gallons, mix with enough 
water to work the yarn in handily, and add for every gal- 
lon of stock liquor used two pounds of acetate of soda. 

Two to four per cent of Azophor Red or Azophor 
Orange and one to two per cent of sodium acetate may be 
used in place of diazotized paranitraniline for 100 pounds 
of cotton, dyed with 3 to 4 per cent of dyestuff. 

If Azophor Red is used in place of paranitraniline it 
is necessary to prepare two solutions A and B. 

In solution A 4,500 to 5,600 grams of Azophor Red 
are mixed with 30 liters of cold water. For this purpose 
a barrel, with a faucet immediately above the bottom is 
provided. This should be all dissolved in one quarter to 
one half hour; allow this to stand for one or two hours. 
Any insoluble matter will rise to its surface where it should 
be skimmed, the clear solution is then filtered through 
calico and the residue on the filter is mixed with about 
10 liters of cold water. By this means 40 liters of solu- 
tion A are obtained. 

In solution B 2 to 2% liters of caustic soda lye (36 
degrees twaddle) are dissolved in 7144 to 8 liters of water; 
make the whole up to 10 liters. For coupling purposes 
slowly mix, with stirring, 40 liters of A with 10 liters of 
B, stir this continuously until clear. 

When coupling with Nitrosamine Red paste, mix 344 
pounds of the red paste with 5% gallons of cold water 
and pour in slowly, while stirring, 1 pound 5 ounces of 
hydrochloric acid standing at 32 degrees twaddle. Allow 
this to stand for half an hour, pour this mixture into the 
cold coupling bath and add immediately, before entering 
the cotton yarn, a solution of 1 pound 5 ounces of sodium 
acetate. Not all of the direct colors are suitable for 
coupling and it will be necessary to ask the manufactur- 
ers on this point. 

As an example of the colors that can be coupled we 
may quote Pontamine Black EX. This product is first 
dyed black in the usual manner for all direct dyestuffs. 
The dyebath should contain 20 pounds of common salt and 
2 pounds of soda ash and after three quarters of an hour 
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boiling the material should be worked for one quarter 
of an hour longer in the cooling bath. Although rinsing 
is advisable to remove any traces of salt or loose color 
that might cause streaks on the dyed goods after drying. 

Five pounds of the color is usually used per hundred 
pounds of cotton. Pontamine Black EX is a full, deep 
toned, direct black free from any reddish cast. It gives 
a uniform shade on all fibers, namely, on all cotton, cot- 
ton and silk, or cotton, silk and artificial silk. The after 
treatment of the direct dyeings with formaldehyde gives 
considerable increase in the fastness to washing. While 
after coupling with diazotized paranitraniline changes the 
shade considerably, it also gives the direct dyeing colors 
added fastness; this feature permits the use of Pontamine 
Black EX with other dyestuffs that are generally given 
such treatment. 


Diazotising and Developing Direct Colors. 
The fastness to washing and soaping of a number of 


the direct cotton dyestuffs is much increased if they are 
subsequently diazotized and developed, but it is as well 
to say here that all yarn must first be bleached if for 
light shades and boiled or wet out in turkey-red oil or 
monopole soap if for dark colors. The cotton yarn is dyed 
with the direct colors in the usual manner and it should 
be well rinsed before entering the bath of nitrite of soda. 
In almost all cases wringing or hydroextracting before 
nitriting is not necessary. The diazotizing bath, which 
must be cold, is made as follows: For 100 pounds of cot- 
ton yarn, add to the bath 2%4 pounds of nitrite of soda, 
dissolved in cold water (ice if necessary). Stir and add 


74% pounds of hydrochloric acid at 32 degrees twaddle or 
5 pounds of sulphurie acid at 168 degrees twaddle. 

In case the nitrite bath is to be used for further lots 
only 1/3 of this quantity is added for every 100 pounds 


of cotton yarn. An excess (except so far as economy is 
concerned) of nitrous acid has no effect on the diazotation ; 
it is an easy matter to detect the presence of free nitrous 
acid in the bath—a piece of potassium iodide of starch 
paper, when dipped into the bath, turns blue. It is best 
to carry out the diazotation process in wooden vessels and 
it is usually completed in from 10 to 15 minutes and then 
drained and immediately rinsed in a cold bath containing 
about one fourth gallon of hydrochloric acid per 100 gal- 
lons of water. 

The goods must not be exposed to direct sunlight 
while in the diazotizing bath or after the diazotizing and 
before developing neither must they be allowed to come 
in contact with hot steam pipes, in either of these cases 
the diazo-compound will become decomposed and will make 
uneven shades. The yarns must now, immediately, be taken 
through the cold developing bath, in which they must be 
treated for a short time; rinsing and sometimes soaping 
finishes the process. 

After the diazotizing the goods may be developed in the 
following baths, according to the color and the wishes of 
the market: (1) Phenol, stock must be made up with 4 
pounds 11 ounces of phenol, 12 pounds caustie soda lye 
77 degrees twaddle and 10 gallons boiling water; (2) al- 
pha napthol; (3) beta napthol 7 pounds 3 ounces, 6 pounds 
caustie soda at 77 degrees twaddle, 10 gallons boiling 
water; (4) resorcine 544 pounds, 12 pounds caustie soda 
lye 77 degrees twaddle, 10 gallons of boiling water; (5) 
meta-toluylene diamine 44% pounds and 1/2 pound soda 
ash in 10 gallons of water; (6) nevogene D 1% pounds 
with 1/2 gallon of water at ordinary temperature, add 
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14% pounds hydrochloric acid at 32 degrees twaddle, stir 
until completely dissolved from the solution into the de- 
veloping bath and add afterwards 5 pounds of soda ash; 
(7) oxamine developer B, dissolve in hot water; (8) oxa- 
mine developer M, dissolve in hot water, and add 1 to 3 
pounds of soda ash; (9) oxamine developer R, dissolve 
5 pounds and add 1 pound of hydrochloric acid; (10) soda, 
diazotize in the usual manner, rinse without the addition 
of acid, work for about 20 minutes at a temperature of 
about 120 degrees F. in a bath containing 2.5 to 5 per 
cent of soda ash; (11) blue developer A N 1344 pounds, 
10 gallons of cold water, stand until frothing has ceased 
and then raise to a boil; (12) fast blue developer A D 3 
pounds 11 ounces, dissolved in 10 gallons of boiling water, 
to which 14% pounds of hydrochloric acid has been added; 
(13) Schaeffers acid 124% pounds and 744 pounds soda 
ash are dissolved in 10 gallons of water; (14) meta- 
phenylene diamine 442 pounds and 1% pounds soda ash 
are dissolved in 10 gallons of water; (15) developer B 4% 
pounds, dissolved in 20 gallons of water with the addition 
of 1 pound of hydrochloric acid; (16) bordeaux developer 
21 pounds 4% ounces dissolved in 10 gallons of boiling 
water, to which has been added 1% pints of hydrochloric 
acid; (17) naphthylamine ether powder 2 pounds 4% 
ounces dissolved in 1 pound 2 ounces of hydrochloric acid 
and 10 gallons of boiling water; (18) naphthylamine ether 
N powder 2 pounds 4% ounces dissolved in 10 gallons of 
boiling water and with 1/2 pint of hydrochloric acid. 

The foregoing are for making up the stocks of various 
developers and the following quantities of the foregoing 
solutions are to be added to each 10 gallons of the de- 
veloping bath for both medium and dark shades: 1 to 4 
and 13, 144 pints; 5, 11, 14, 1% pints; 12, 14 pints; 16 
to 18 inclusive, 644 pints; 6, 14% ounces of developer and 
5 ounces of soda ash are added to the developing bath 
after the developer has been added; 7, 9 1% to 2 ounces 
of the developer; 8, 144 to 2 ounces of the deevloper and 
1% to 5 ounces of soda ash should be added to the de- 
veloping bath; 15, 3 pints. 

Again I would say that if the developing bath is go- 
ing to be used constantly it is only necessary to add 3/4 
of the quantity of developer to the old bath for each 
new lot. 

All shades obtained by diazotizing and subsequent de- 
velopment ean be topped with basic cotton dyestuffs; 
this both shades and brightens them and if these diazotized 
and developed shades are after treated with chrome or 
copper, ete., as are the substantive colors, their fastness 
to light is much improved, at least that is the ease with 
many of them. A very large quantity of various shades 
ean also be produced by dyeing mixtures of direct dyes 
that are diazotizable in the same bath, this is of course 
followed by diazotizing and developing as usual after; 
furthermore diazotizable dyestuffs may be dyed together 
in the same bath with dyestuffs that are not at all affect- 
ed by the process of diazotizing and developing. 

Good results are sometimes obtained by using more 
than one developer of diazotized goods, in this way beta- 
napthol may be used with toluylene diamine or resorcine, 
or again resorcine may be used with toluylene diamine or 
phenylene diamine. 

After Treatment of Cotton Yarns by Metallic Salts. 

It is quite well known that the fastness of yarn is 
increased by starches and metallic salts especially to light 
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and washing. All benzo purpurines which are sensitive 
to acid may be bettered if they are not washed after dye- 
ing but finished in soda ash and turkey-red oil. The 
shades of substantive blacks are improved by passing 
through a lukewarm bath containing about one pound of 
soap and 1/2 pound of olive oil per 20 gallons. Pyro- 
lignite of iron is used in some cases as per advices by the 
various makers, but it must be remembered that nearly 
all salts used as after treatments dull the color of direct 
dyes and that these direct colors act as a mordant for the 
basie colors which may in turn (added to formie acid) 
be used to top them both direct and after treated, and 
brighten them. 

By way of illustration of the after treatment by 
metallic salts I will give the Pontamine Copper Blue RXX. 
This is dyed by the method generally employed for apply- 
ing direct dyestuffs as follows: The dissolved color is 
added to the dyebath containing 15 to 20 pounds of com- 
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mon salt and 1 to 2 pounds of soda ash for every 100 
pounds of yarn. The goods are entered at a moderately 
low temperature raised to a boil and the dyeing carried 
out at that temperature for 3/4ths of an hour, when the 
steam is shut off and the dyeing continued 1/4 of an 
hour longer in a cooling bath. The yarn is then lifted, 
rinsed and dried. 

For after treatment use either 3 pounds of bluestone 
and 3 pounds of acetic acid (or formic acid) for 20 min- 
utes at a temperature of 140 degrees to 160 degrees F., 
or 3 pounds of chrome and 3 pounds of acetie acid, (or 
formic) acid. 

The foregoing also is used for dyeing artificial silk or 
rayon (130 degrees F.). Bichromate, copper sulphate, iron 
pyrolignate, soda ash, formaldehyde, chromium fluoride, 
bleaching power, etec., may be used either alone or in 
combination with each other, as per advice of the makers 
in the after treatment of direct colors. 


in Textile Products and 


a Method of Combatting Them 


By R. A. SONIAMAN. 


In a field so strictly competitive as the textile in- 
dustry, the question of a product more or less free from 
defects may often be the deciding factor as to whether any 
particular firm or corporation ean continue to exist. 

Years of experience as an operating executive, and 
visiting privileges conscientiously availed of, have accent- 
uated to the writer that one of the most important phases 


of textile activity in the future lies in this question of 


elimination of faults in the product. The slogan of suc- 
cessful mills will be: a faultless product. 

No doubt there are many firms who have myriads of 
defects in their product during the manufacturing stages, 
but which thanks to a splendid system of inspection never 
get to the market in the A-1 brand of the concerns. How- 
ever, a moment’s reflection will show the reader that goods 
rejected by the inspectors represent a very significant 
economic loss to the mill. And this loss remains, regardless 
of whether the firm’s pride is such that every second is de- 
stroyed rather than chance the risk of a second spoiling 
the reputation built up through long, hard years; or wheth- 
er the seconds go to market anonymously. 

Quite recently a large corporation got into difficulties 
because of a gradual deterioration of its former high-grade 
product, and the writer with his knowledge of the condi- 
tions existing in some of its many mills readily understood 
how even a well-known, old-established mill could be 
brought into a very, very embarrassing position. 

Faults in product are bound to arise in any establish- 


ment that is lax in discipline, or where there is ignorance 


of the principles of good management. Poor, or spasmodic 
supervision, due to this ignorance, presupposes a high 
percentage of faults to the man who understands and ap- 
preciates the everlasting efforts required to keep defects 
down to a minimum. 

Textiles may be roughly divided into two main classes: 
yarns and cloths. As yarns, single and ply, are simpler 
to handle than cloths, from a standpoint of fault analysis, 
and, therefore, perhaps easier to understand, an enumera- 
tion of defects in this type of textiles may be advantageous 


at this point. 

Chief among the faults in yarns would be: knots, ex- 
cessive, or otherwise faulty; thick and thin places; cockled; 
not sizing to standard; weak; fibrous; oily; soiled; wrong 
twist; mixed; chafed; doubles; single; hard twist; slack 
twist; no twist; corkscrewed; fly waste; poor dyeing; poor 
bleaching; poor sizing; ete. 

Obviously, more or less of these defects are made every 
day in every mill, have no doubt always been made, and 
will perhaps always be made—but (and here is the basis 
for this article) the faults ean and will be brought down 
to a minimum by dint of persistent and intelligent effort. 

In order to make any headway in combatting faults a 
careful study of the sources of the faults must be made. 
Some of the sources will be touched upon here. 

The effect of the quality of the materia] on the num- 
ber of defects cannot be minimized. Take, for example, 
the question of cotton. One firm that the 
associated with changed from a good grade to an inferior 
one. Shortly after its introduction things began to happen. 
Complaints arose from workers because they could not 
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handle their machines properly, and waste began to make 
a rapid ascension. Faults went up by leaps and bounds, 
production tobogganed. And all this in spite of frantic ef- 
forts on the part of the operating executives to get things 
going right. 

Another fruitful source of faults is equipment in poor 
condition. A picker whose regulating device is in such poor 
shape—through neglected wear, dirt, and so on, that it does 
anything but regulate; beater blades on the lappers have 
the edges so rounded or chipped that they are no more fit to 
beat the cotton than a half inch roller attached to their 
edges; cards with faced wire, with loose clothing, with worn 
bearings, with licker-in wire points duller than the proverbial 
hoe; spoons on sliver lappers and drawing frames that do 
not funetion; combers which are such in name only; speed- 
ers that rattle and shake, making faults every moment, for 
want of the repair made at the right time; spinning frames 
with crooked bottom rollers, channeled top rollers, worn 
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gears, slack bands, shaky spindles, chattered rings—all 
these are but a few of the many, many points in the 
equipment of textile machinery which will retard the most 
efficient executives to bring down the defects in the 
earnest effort for the most product. 

Spoolers or winders because of their relative simplicity 
are often sadly neglected and thereby become prolific fault 
producers. Skewers not in line (when cop or mule yarn 
is used) with guide-eyes will result in thousands of daily 
breakages that go into knots unheeded at the time but which 
become a source of worry to the mill officials later on; 
clearers are often never adjusted fdr the various counts run 
on the machine, with the result that faults which should 
be removed at this process are carried along to the finish- 
ed product where its removal will often entail considerable 
expense if it does not relegate the material to the second 
class. Fly waste is ubiquitous at the spooling process, 
particularly on cotton, and untold harm will result if 
systematic efforts are not made to remove it without fan- 
ning or blowing it off. These latter methods can only re- 
sult in some of the fly waste getting so thoroughly in- 
corporated in the product that part of the latter must be 
sacrificed in order to remove the evil. 

Spooling or winding in its various forms throughout the 
textile field is universally a piecework process, and from 
many years of contact with this form of work the writer 
ean say authoritatively that unless some system of inspec- 
tion, some method of tracing back each worker’s product is 
conscientiously followed up, this process will be a never- 
ceasing source of fault making. 

A not ineconsiderable factor in the making of defects 
is the method of transporting the product in the various 
stages of manufacture. Unsuitable trucks are often used, 
with the result that the laps, speeder bobbins, and yarn 
on spinning bobbins and spools will be injured in some 
way or another. The product will be rubbed against the 
walls, against other trucks, against posts, and machines, 
and will be dumped on the floor there to roll in oil, dirt, 
water, fly waste and what not. With the result quite 
often also that careless, ill-trained workers will put the 
faulty, soiled work right in with the good material, mak- 
ing a bad matter worse, because this imperfect material 
will spoil the good materia] with which it comes in con- 
tact later. 

Almost unbelievable are the insides of wooden boxes 
used as containers for roving or spinning bobbins which 
the writer has seen in some of the mills in the East. For 
want of a little shellacing at the right times, the wood- 
work has become so frayed that millions of splinters are 
projecting, catching in the yarn, and causing untold break- 
ages with their consequent train of evils. And in line 
with this producer of faults, will be found the temporary 
resting places for the material, that is, the tops of machines, 
shelving and so on, which because they are never cleaned 
are often breeding places of such defects as fly waste, 
oil, dirt, splinters, and more of the same sort. 

Common to all mills, in all countries, in all localities, 
but perhaps in varying degrees, are the workers. Their 
attitude to their work and to the mill itself has every- 
thing to do in the matter of few or many faults. Without 
the very active cooperation of loyal, efficient workers, it 
were best not to institute any far reaching plans for re- 
ducing the defects. 

The workers are indeed the strategic points on the 
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chess board of defects. Given workers who are indiffer- 
ent to their work, from whatsoever the reason, whether be- 


eause of a rankling class feeling of injustice at their pay, ° 


or because of a more or less fancied feeling of unjust 
treatment, or because of a knowledge that they can step 
into other jobs equally as remunerative and with fully as 
good or even better working hours or conditions, the 
ensuing lack of pride in the quality of the product be- 
comes an almost unsolvable problem in the fighting of 
faults. 

Mixtures are probably as annoying and costly a fault 
as any in the mill. Mixtures of roving, yarn, and what- 
not, run a riotous existence in every mill which is not work- 
ing at top speed to exterminate this obnoxious evil. Un- 
desirable as mixtures are at any process in the mill, they 
are doubly unwelcome in the weaving room, the last actual 
manufacturing section in the making of cloth. A few 
wrong counts in the warp, a single bobbin, cop, or quill 
in the shuttle and the deuce is to pay right away. Equally 
unfortunate is that of mixing of shades where colored fill- 
ing is used. Time after time the writer has been in 
weave sheds where hundreds of dollars are lost annually 
because of carelessness in this matter. 


That old chestnut of looking after the little things 
holds true in the matter of defects. Extermination of 
faults is a matter of infinite pains in small details. Were 
a trained observer to start around a mill for the sole pur- 
pose of pointing out the little, seemingly insignificant 
things that cause faults he would find among them these 
general ones—given here merely as an illustration of what 
to expect: 

Individual bobbins and spools of yarn lying around on 
the floor, gathering fly waste, or rolling in oil, dirty 
water, or other soiling substances. 

Dumping a cut of cloth on a floor that is wet, dirty, 
or full of oil. 

Putting bobbins, beams, or cuts of cloth under motors 
or large bearings from which oil may be dripping al- 
ready or may start to do so at any moment. 

Every mill man will recognize that these are ancient 
and immensely prolific sources of fault making. And to 
these ean be added a list of other causes that when spread 
on paper will present to one an almost unbelievable array 
of fault creators. 

In bygone days, it was a rather general custom of cloth 
mills to resort to a system of fining as a means of im- 
proving the quality. A weaver would be sent for to go to 
the cloth room, and have some fault or faults pointed out 
to him, and he would then be told that he was to be dock- 
ed so and so much because of the fault or faults. A seale 
of deductions was drawn up in many mills, the amount of 
the fines being graduated, increasing in proportion to the 
importance of the fault. 

In a yarn mill, a worker would be discharged for mak- 
ing too many faults. Particularly in small villages, or 
where the mill and its houses constituted the village itself, 
a stern disciplinary system could prevail and the quantity 
and quality would be kept well up to the standard set. 

But with the advent of greater speed, with decreasing 
quality of raw material, with the coming of the ubiquitous 
auto, making former Jong distances just stone’s throw from 
the mill, with the increasing population in mill centers, 
and the rapid expansion of the textile industry, an army 
of skilled textile workers has arisen, with a paternal labor 
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organization ready to wield cudgels in its behalf, and the 
cofisequence is that textile labor must be handled some 
what differently today than was the custom yesteryear. 


One of the most potent factors, perhaps, in getting a 
faultless product to the market is that of careful in- 
spection of the product during its various stages of manu- 
facture. 

Scientific management experts, efficiency and_in- 
dustrial engineers, and management exponents are all 
pretty much agreed as to the efficacy of good inspection. 
Inspection, however, should not only remove the faulty 
product immediately when found, thus removing the poss- 
ibility of its slipping through and onto the market, but it 
should also be used as a means for the gradual cutting 
down of the defects until the lowest possible point has 
been reached. 

Entire elimination will never be reached, but the near- 
est thing to it should be the ideal striven for. At first, 
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ber of forms or records for keeping account of the num- 
ber of various faults made in each department. 

These forms or reports give the firm a chance to make 
comparative studies of the faults, day by day, week by 
week, and in larger periods as desired or required. The 
records can then be dissected and the cause of the im- 
perfections analyzed and steps taken to remove the eauses 
or render them less fertile. Indeed, there is perhaps no 
better aid to the busy executive of a large concern in his 
battle to reduce imperfections than these carefully made 
up reports, 

But it must be thoroughly understood that the reports 
must be religiously scrutinized and digested by the per- 
sons directly concerned in the manufacturing of the pro- 
duct in order that the fullest benefit may be derived. For, 
be a record never so excellent, it is absolutely valueless 
if it is never looked at, or if looked at no action taken 
when action is necessary. 
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however, in order not to discourage the workers and the 
executive staff, the ideal should be made so that it can 
be attained with a little effort. Gradually then, as the 
efficiency of the plant increases the idea] of permissible 
faults can be set lower and lower. How low depends upon 
the ideas of the management and conditions prevailing. 

To get the full benefit of the inspection system as a 
means of faults elimination, it is necessary to build up 
a good corps of inspectors. Cloth inspectors particularly. 
but all inspectors generally, should be trained to be abso- 
lutely unbiased in their work, and an educational cam- 
paign should be instituted to instil in these workers the 
feeling that their job is really a business builder for the 
firm, and a means of continued, profitable employment 
for the workers throughout the concern. 

In making inspection a stepping stone to a minimization 
of faults, it is necessary to inaugurate a method of sys- 
tematic following up. This following up of the various im- 
perfections which are apt to predominate is a valuable 
check on the sources of the imperfections and consequent- 
ly can be used as a big stick to keep them under con- 
trol. 

As a help toward acquiring the control over the num- 
ber of imperfections made, it is required to use a num- 


A word of caution in connection with inter-depart- 
mental records of defects in product. A universal termin- 
ology should be worked up as to each fault by the par- 
ticipating cooperation of the heads of the various depart- 
This will eliminate almost entirely that 
over the 


ments affected. 
inborn propensity of bickering and backbiting 
faults which is so common among heads of textile depart- 
ments where there is no such a common terminology. One 
department will call a certain defect by one name, the oth- 
er department describes it with a different term, and 
chaos reigns before the matter is straightened. This can- 
not happen with a list of names that all had a hand in 
making up. Samples of the faults themselves should be 
photographed or the samples put up under glass so that 
the interested parties will have a key of the defects, as 
it were, for their guidance. 

The proper recording of faults is a matter of grave 
importance. It is disheartening, to say the least, to have 
report after report come to one and to feel that these 
reports are not reliable. As a matter of fact it would 
be better not to have them made up at all, but to utilize 
the time of the workers who make them up for something 
else. 

Therefore, a trustworthy person should be selected to 
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make up the reports, and this person should have a liberal 
education in the matter of the importance of the records, 
and should have some cognizance of the responsibility in- 
volved in getting the report right. Further, all persons 
who furnish the clerk with the information which is to 
be tabulated must also be educated to accuracy and honesty. 


A few weeks of reliable reports will soon give a firm 
a chance to select the worst spots for immediate, concen- 
trated action. For instance, say that after five weeks of 
tabulating spinning faults had been made, and among 
the other defects it was found that ecockled yarn for one 
count or number of yarn averaged 50. This figure out- 
rageous though it may appear to the executives should be 
used as the standard of past performance and immediate 
steps taken to bring-it down. Form. 1. Let it be brought 
down to say 20 and maintained at this figure for about 
4 or 5 weeks, then it may be assumed that 20 can be 
taken as the new standard of past performance and ef- 
forts will have to be made to beat it down still lower. 
When it has finally gotten down to say 8 or so, then an 
ideal low number of 5 ean be set up and striven for 
even though never actually attained. But the records com- 
ing in daily or weekly will instantly show whether the 
present number of 8 is being reduced or exceeded. There 
is thus in the minds of all executives and workers a defi- 
nite knowledge of how many faults are actually being 
made, and this itself is a step in the right direction to- 
ward efficient management. 

In the illustration just given, it was presumed of course 
that the production of material was uniform each week. 
As in actual practice this is usually impossible of  at- 
tainment for diverse reasons, it is well to use the per- 
centage scheme for following up the defects. For ex- 
ample: a weave shed turns out five different classes of 
weaves and a separate defect list is kept of each kind. 
It is quite possible that the orders for these five differ- 
ent weaves may be such that there is a vacillating pro- 
duction of each kind each successive week, fortnight or 
month. To simplify the matter of keeping in touch with the 
faults of each a form like that in the illustration should be 
used. Form 2. The ratio of euts to defects gives a de- 
pendable, comparative figure which instantly disclose the 
status of the faults regardless of the production. 

If it is desired to dissect the total faults (totals only are 
shown in the report) the several defects made can be each 
given a suitable heading and the totals then extended next 
to the percentage column. Obviously the outstanding 
faults should be singled out for attack and no let up 
should be allowed until a reduction has taken place. 

Good results often immediately take place when a 
tabulation is made of the faults per worker; particularly 
if the report is hung up in a conspicuous place where all 
the workers can examine it. However, where all of the 
product of each worker cannot be kept separate, it has 
been found of great advantage to take a portion of each 
workers work at unexpected intervals and run it through 
like a sample and keep a record of the defects. Steps 
may then be taken to commend or admonish each worker 
aceording to the results disclosed. 

The recording of defeets—when this is intelligently done 
—offers a most excellent opportunity for digging into the 
various types of faults, and for determining whether some 
of the faults are not preventable altogether, and whether 
others are not entirely too excessive. Investigation prompt- 
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ed by the analysis of a report or reports often discloses 
the fact that defective machinery is a large contributing 
agency in the high percentage of defects in the product. 
Investigation will also show whether the faults are not in 
a large degree due to wrong methods of doing the work. 
To obtain the maximum success in bringing defects down 
to the lowest possible point, it is requisite that the hearty 
cooperation of the workers be attained. How to get this 
cooperation is a problem well worth the time devoted to 
its study and subsequent fruition. Having obtained the 
cooperation of the workers, a reachable ideal should be set 
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up, a comparatively easy one at first, one which all workers 
know is merely the starting point but the attainment of 
which will act as a spur to getting better results later on. 

Having installed the system of recording faults or de- 
fects in the product, the question will arise: who shall 
be held responsible for bringing the defects to a minimum 
and maintaining them there? The men who are closest 
in touch with the product and workers—the overseer, 
the second hands, the section hands. Every section-hand 
must be trained to realize that he will be accountable for 
the faults made in his section; every second-hand that he 
will be charged with the faults in his room; and every 
overseer that he be held responsbile for all the fault pro- 
duct of his department. 

Daily these men must dig and dig. deep into the de- 
fects; but the results obtained from conscientous ap- 
plication to the work will amply repay them, and will put 
their mill’s product in that transcendent class which will 
make competition well nigh impossible. 


Sizing Rayon Warps. 


A booklet describing their new slasher especially de- 
signed for sizing rayon warps has been issued by Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston. The description shows 
photographs of a southern installation, and outlines the 
major features of the machine, in the design of which two 
principal objects were kept in mind—the elimination of 
strain or stretch of the warp, and production with a min- 
imum of chafing on the yarn. In mechanical features the 
general construction follows the established practice of 
slasher building, changes being made to make adaptations 
to the running of the rayon yarn. The booklet can be 
secured upon request. 


W. T. Brown has become overseer of weaving and cloth 
room at the Nokomis Mills, Lexington, N. C. 
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The Cotton “Surplus.” 


The “enormous surplus” of cotton which, while the last 
crop was being harvested, seemed to be inevitable, has not 
materialized. Consumption seems to have run close to pro- 
duction and it is probable—though at this writing the facts 
ean be little more than guessed—that the supply of cotton 
during the present season will be no larger, if even as large, 
as during the last. This of course depends chiefly on the 
results of the forthcoming harvest. 


In June of this year, before anything definitely was 
known about this year’s plantings, the price of cotton rose 
to within a couple of cents a pound of the price at the 
same period of 1926. While all the odds favored a small- 
er yield from the new crop, the price necessarily was a 
reflection of known facts, and these had to do only with 
cotton already in existence. 


Thus the cotton year, which was marked by an especial- 
ly impressive collapse in the price of raw cotton, ended 
with prices for the raw staple at about the same level that 
prevailed at its beginning. This at least was the ease a 
few weeks before the end of the year. 

Although cotton prices seem to be subject to almost 
unexplainable variations, the range during the recent cot- 
ton year was particularly remarkable. The big collapse 
occurred when, early in the Fall of 1926, Department of 
Agriculture forecasts indicated that the crop would ex- 
ceed the huge one of the year before. Later forecasts ad- 
ded about 2,000,000 bales to the prospective harvest. These 
forescasts, while causing further reductions, had no severe- 
ly depressive effect on prices. The final forecast was of an 
18,600,000-bale crop. .Only about 18,000,000 bales were 
gathered but this was the largest volume of cotton ever 
produced in, or immediately anticipated from, American 
fields. The carry-over of American cotton from the pre- 
vious erop seemed to be excessive in the extent of 2,000,000 
bales. With an increase of 2,000,000 bales in current pro- 
duction, it seemed that a “surplus” of four to five million 
bales was certainly in prospect. 

What the “dopesters” failed to take proper account of 
was the foreign situation. While the carry-over of Amer- 
ican cotton was 2,000,000 bales greater in 1926 than in 
1925, the world earry-over of all cotton was only a little 
more than a half million bales greater in 1926. While the 
harvest in America was phenomenally large, that in the 
rest of the world was comparatively small. In fact pro- 
duction fell off in Egypt, India and China as much as it 
increased in the United States. It now appears that the 
world as a whole produced only slightly more cotton in 
1926 than in 1925. 

The domestic situation was terribly exaggerated in fore- 
casting the future. This partly owed to the fact that the 
American factors to do with cotton are much bigger than 
those of any other country. We produce from one-half to 
two-thirds of all the world’s cotton and our mill consump- 
tion is about ‘one-fourth of all the world’s. We trail do- 
mestic facts having to do with cotton better than do any 


other people. The hugeness and thoroughness of our fact- 
collecting on cotton in the country proper, being so much 
out of proportion to what is done elsewhere, tends to give 
over-emphasis to the purely domestic equations. 

After all, those equations amount to not more than 
one-half of all. If the currently collected facts on cotton 
in China, Egypt and India had been one-half as complete 
as those on cotton in America, the price collapse of last 
Fall probably would not have happened. For it would 
have been patent that the apparently enormous surplus of 
American cotton would be cancelled by deficiencies in sup- 
plies of Egyptian, Indian and Chinese cotton. 

The consumptive phase of the subject was mis-judged 
almost as badly. It was assumed that American mills had 
reached the maximum of probable absorption; yet, with 
& great many spindles idle, they consumed nearly a million 
bales more of cotton during the last than during the prior 
season. 

It was the foreign consumptive phase that was mis- 
ealeulated most. Exports of cotton during the last season 
were more than 3,000,000 bales greater than during either 
of the two preceding ones, when the volume of exports 
were at practically the pre-war level. A great deal of cot- 
ton, purchased by foreign mills when the price was at its 
low point, has gone probably into storage. But the pur- 
chases indicate that the consumptive demand abroad was 
close to the volume of supplies. It is possible that the 
mills of all the world consumed more cotton than was pro- 
duced during the recent season. 

One cause of the big consumption, notably that abroad, 
was the low price during the mid-harvest period. The rec- 
ord indicates that, at a price af 10 to 12 cents a pound, the 
world will consume almost any volume of cotton that may 
be produced. It seems that, with the present general price 
levels prevailing, the world readily will consume, at a 
price of 15 to 18 cents a pound as much as was produced 
during either of the last two seasons. 

It should not be forgotten that production—~all the 
world’s—in both 1925 and 1926 was less than would have 
been called for had world consumption increased as of old 
during the World War and its immediate aftermath. Popu- 
lation increased during that period as before. The habit 
of wearing clothes no doubt expanded despite superficial 
appearances to the contrary in certain feminine spheres of 
“civilized” communities. New uses, like those created by 
the automobile, added to the old demands for cotton. It is 
probable that, in the world as a whole today, there are 
huge, though in the main “invisible,” shortages in cotton 
goods. 

The big lesson of last season’s variations in prices 
seems to be a need for keeping up with eotton facts abroad 
more promptly and above all more thoroughly. Since the 
Government ean do this best for all concerned, the facili- 
ties of the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce for 
gathering the facts abroad should be expanded or some of 
those used for the country proper should be deflected to 
the foreign field. 

Another lesson is the necessity for avoiding a natural 
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tendency to over-value domestic information having to do 
with the subject. Next to gold, cotton is the most inter- 
national of raw materials; and it ean be correctly judged 
only on a basis of all-world conditions. 


The Bolshevists Justify Our Stand. 


Recent events in Europe give support to the policy 
maintained by our Government towards the Russian Soviet 
and its sympathizers in Europe. Our policy of having 
naught to do with them has not been changed since the 
Bolshevists captured the Russian government. The pol- 
icy was adopted by the Wilson administration and has con- 
tinued under the administrations of Harding and Coolidge. 

The British adopted a half-way policy. It recognized 
the Soviet for trade purposes only, to discover ultimately 
that the Bolshevists were not to be trusted for any purpose. 

It is on the ground of integrity, rather than opposi- 
tion to the political tenets—though of course they are op- 
posed—pursued by the Bolshevists that our State Depart- 
ment has refused to deal with the Soviet. We have held 
simply that, by its own words and acts it could not be 
trusted; for Soviet leaders frequently have evinced utter 
disregard for the rules of honor and good faith that are 
supposed to govern the relations of even reputable en- 
emies. 

Moreover, it has been against all the laws of probability 
that they should continue indefinitely in control of the 
Russian government and people. The surprising thing is 
that they have held on so long. This they have done largely 
by modifying their internal policies, which now conform 
in much part to accepted standards of government and 
economics. Destructive dissensions will inevitably develop 
within the Soviet and the control of Russia will pass into 
hands more regular and more capable—above all, more de- 
pendable. 

Meantime, we have carried on about as much trade as 
ever before with Russia, It is doubtful if recognition 
would have brought us much more; and it would have 
brought much of other things, including an insidious propa- 
ganda, that are decidedly undesirable. 





A Question of Regulation. 


The old issue of Federal Government regulation of pub- 
lic utilities is apt to be to the front again soon for con- 
sideration as to inherent merit and need. Two industries, 
one entirely and the other comparatively new, have grown 
beyond the fields of State or local regulation, but no Fed- 
eral agency has the power to put a limiting or safe-guard- 
ing hand on either of them. 

One of them is the power industry, the publie utility 
that has grown most rapidly, and one which promises to 
attain a magnitude and importance comparable to that of 
the railroads. Operations, though huge and far-reaching, 
still are chiefly intra-state. Only a comparatively small 
percentage of the electric energy now produced for sale 
is transported across State lines. But with expansions be- 
ing made at extraordinary pace and mergers of the sec- 
tional and national kind taking place, tlie volume will in- 
crease rapidly in the future. The bigger part of electric 
energy now made for sale as power is controlled by giant 
concerns whose operations spread through many States. 
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The Federal Government alone can apply the hand of reg- 
ulation to the big holding compaines., 

The other “unregulated” industry is that of inter-state 
motor-bus and truck operation. It is the one important 
branch of transportation that is entirely free of interfer- 
ence by public agencies. Curiously the railroad com- 
panies are leading the movement for Federal regulation of 
inter-state motor-bus and truck lines. This is because 
buses and trucks now compete seriously with the rail- 
roads which are severely regulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. One reason for the extent of this competition is 
the leeway for the exercise of initiative still left to the op- 
erators of long-distance bus and truck lines. 

The question of whether the power companies and the 
bus and motor truck operators shall be made subject to 
regulation by the Federal Government involves the ques- 
tion of whether the practice of public “regulating” will 
be re-approved as a sound or necessary one. 

Many students of the subject believe that the railroads 
would be in better shape today if there had been no Fed- 
eral Government regulating of them. Rates almost cer- 
tainly would be lower, though investors as a whole in rail- 
road property might not be faring so well. In recent years 
the only extensions of the principle of Federal regula- 
tion have been ones made inevitable by what already had 
been done. The Government now couldn’t take its hands 
off the railroads if it wanted to. And the history of rail- 
road regulation to date indicates that Federal regulating in- 
evitably grows in any field where done. In fact, there is 
every indication that, at least in the case of public utilities, 
it leads inevitably to Government control, probably to 
Government operation and possibly to Government owner- 
ship. And Federal “regulating” invariably supplants that 
of the States even in local spheres, 

Those considerations should not be ignored in deciding 
whether the power companies and the motor-bus and truck 
lines should be brought within the purview of bodies like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Mississippi Floods and Protection. 


A health expert who went through regions near the 
Mississippi at the time and following the flood says that 
the overflow was the best single thing that ever happened 
for the health of the people affected. The flooded localities 
were cleaned up as never before, thousands of people had 
to get newly acquainted with principles of modern sani- 
tation and health preservation, and the authorities organ- 
ized for the promotion of health as they would not have 
done except for the situation caused by the flood. A half 
million people, for example, were vaccinated. 

The opinion of farmers in the delta is that the result 
of overflows are of much benefit to the soil, which is thus 
enriched by silt such as is deposited annually on lands in 
the delta of the Nile. 

Of course, much damage was done to buildings, im- 
plements, live stock, and crops. But for such damage an 
occasional overflow might be, on the whole, a rather good 
thing for the region. 

Whether or not it will be impracticable to provide pro- 
tection against the extremes of danger remains for the 
engineers to determine. Floods like the recent one come 
only every half century or so. It seems unlikely that the 
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vast and costly precautions that probably would have to 
be taken would be maintained during the long interims, 
marked sometimes by the passing of generations. Only the 
future will show whether such extraordinary preparation 
will be carried out over reasonable prote:tion provided, 
as in the past, against ordinary overflows. 

Probably no person realizes the complete extent of flood 
loss and damage who has not undergone the experience of 
having his home and business completely inundated for a 
period of several weeks. The voices of the people in these 
flooded regions will be heard on the question; and they 
deserve attention. 


The Folk Who Can’t Sell That Way. 


A Western establishment has made a nation-wide survey 
of the subject of installment buying, and the results yield 
the conclusion that there is little which is objectionable 
and nothing that is dangerous in this greatly expanded 
method of forcing consumption. Still there are a good 
many capable critics who view the expansion as one in 
itself faulty and boding ill to the general economic structure. 
Time probably alone will decide who is right. 

However, a lot of producers cannot sell any worth- 
while proportion of their goods on installment terms. The 
character of the goods, the way they are produced or 
distributed, and other factors forbid. The installment epi- 
demic cannot be good for them. Industrial or urban pros- 
perity no doubt has had much to do with making the epi- 
demic possible. It hasn’t had all to do with it. A lot 
of the things sold on the installment plan are paid for 
only by using smaller quantities of goods that cannot be 
sold extensively in that way. And a lot of the money that 
goes for financing such sales are withdrawn from funds 
which otherwise might expedite and cheapen the production 
of goods far more important than the run of those sold at 
a dollar down and a dollar every-so-often in the future. 


The Cost of “Free Stuff.” 





The offer of a Southern Senator to “throw in” his 
franking privilege with speeches sold in bulk, at a cost-of- 
printing price, has caused curious statisticians to compile 
interesting figures on “free” matter sent through the 
mails. It seems that during a recent year if postage had 
been paid on all of it, the Postal Department’s revenues 
would have been nearly $15,000,000 larger. 

Of the approximately half billion items of “free” mail, 
nearly 60,000,000 pieces were Congressional speeches sent 
out under frank. How many of the recipients of these 
speeches would have paid the postage in order to get the 
copies? Not many probably. But those who wouldn’t 
certainly did not want them very badly. 

And the same may be said about other miscellaneous 
“free matter’ sent through the mails. It is probable that 
the real worth of much of it is discounted because it is so 
completely “free”. 

Many believe that the Government document would 
“vet further” if it were put out for sale only. Those 
who want mail matter from Washington certainly should be 
willing to pay as much as the transportation cost for it. 

Why not modify the free mailing privilege by requir- 
ing that postage be collected from recipients on all matter 
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for which it is used? The rule would enhance the dignity 
of the material and bring about much saving in printing 
costs. 


A Summary of Some Arkwright Tests. 

A most interesting and complete test approved by The 
Arkwrights, Ine., is Test Number 7, by George F. Brietz, 
superintendent, Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C. The 
object was “Comparison of breaking strength and ends 
down per 1,000 spindles per hour from yarn made with a 
card producing 8, 12, and 16 pounds per hour, using the 
same weight lap and same weight sliver and same cotton. 
Also take account of various weights of waste made under 
each system.” 

Three tests were made. Middling 7/8 to 1-inch Ameri- 
can cotton was used. The opening equipment consisted of 
two vertical openers in tandem, one breaker lapper (two- 
blade beater,), one finisher (three-blade Kirschner beater). 
A 13-ounce lap was produced. A draft of 100 was used on 
the cards, and a 54-grain card sliver produced, with a 
60-grain finished drawing sliver. The draft, twist and 
hank of slubber, intermediate, and roving frame were: 


Twist Hank 

Draft Per Inch Produced 
I iin. is Gna > wdywiease.a'¢ 4.00 .84 .60 
ERP rt Sree re 5.10 2.37 1.54 
Roving Frame ............ 6.00 3.74 4.60 


The results of the test comparing the three carding productions 
are given in the following table: 


Carding— 16Pounds 12 Pounds’ 8 Pounds 
Per Hour Per Hour Per Hour 
Ounces flat strippings, 11-hour 
Be i ea ee ee 71 49 50 
Ounces cyl. strippings, 11- 
ob. Sa re 21 13 13 
Ounces flyings, 11-hour basis 19 15 17 
Grains speeder waste per spin- 
ee a og a ea 2 1.10 1.05 
Grains clearer waste ....... 302 227 111 
Average size, 300 samples.... 26.078 25.50s 25.188 
ME, See bc taka ee ace x's 12.00 12.00 12.00 
ra eS) eee 23.28 23.28 23.28 
Average Temperature ....... 82 degrees 77 degrees 81 degrees 
Ends Down Per Hour per 
1,000 Spindles ......... 60 59 24 
Ends Down Per 11 Hours 
120-spindle side ........ 79 78 32 
Grains waste per spindle ... 8.67 6.80 4.15 
Average breaking strength 
CER. wi caclaetaeene ies 60 69 70.43 
Variations 
In Weight In Break 
16-pound process ........... 4.50 grains 20 pounds 
12-pound process ........... 6.00 grains 19 pounds 
8-pound process ........... 5.50 grains 16 pounds 


Mr. Brietz’ comments on the test follow: 


‘*‘The 12-pound per hour carding has the advantage over the 
other processes when the results are considered from a production 
viewpoint keeping in mind the waste that is produced on each 
process. When comparing the waste made on the 8-pound per hour 
process with that made on the 12-pound per hour process, it is 
easily decided that the latter is much the better because of the great- 
er production. Of course, in many instances where quality carding 
is essential, then the 8-pound production is the best, but in the 
general run of mills the 12-pound production would be more prac- 
tical. With the 16-pound process, the 111 total ounces of waste 
has naturally thrown this out of comparison with the other two 
processes. 

‘*The waste obtained at the speeders shows that the 8-pound 
per hour production at the card woitld give the best results on the 
speeders, but this problem would have to be decided by the number 
of cards available. As a rule the carding process is one that has 
to be rushed through in order to keep the later processes supplied 
with stock. The next- best would then be the 12-pound per hour 
carding, even though the waste produced at the speeders from this 
process is more than twice that of the 8-pound process. 

‘*In comparing the ends down per 1,000 spindles per hour, the 
ends down per side of 120 spindles for 11 hours, and the waste per 
spindle, the 8-pound production has the advantage, but comparing 
the average breaking strength from a practical viewpoint, and con- 
sidering the amounts of waste, the 12-pound per hour carding with 
an average breaking strength of 69 against the 70.43 pound break 
with the 8-pound process, is decidedly more practical for actual 
manufacturing. * * * Of course, when production is a necessity, as 
it so often is, the 16-pound per hour production must be dealt with. 
When building a new plant with quality and future reputation as 
the goal. the 8-pound per hour carding should be selected. This 
means that the carding process will necessarily be slow and light 
in order to obtain the strength and cleanliness desired and therefore 
the initial cost of card installation will be high and the capital 
invested will be an everlasting factor. For average nroduction the 
12-pound per hour would be the selection, this giving a lower 
initial cost, a greater production, a lower manufacturing cost and 
an average reputation.’’ 
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Test Number Eight, made by Oliver G. Murphy, Supt., Shawmut 
Division, West Point Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala., was to determine the 
percentages of different lengths of staple contained in one-inch 
cotton from different states. The names of the states are omitted, 
the different states being indicated by number. In making the 
test, Mr. Murphy separated the staple of 18 bales of cotton, three 
bales from each of six states, which had already been classified by 
a good stapler as one-inch cotton. A Suter cotton stapling machine 
was used. The staples in each sample were separated and listed 
in per cent figures the different lengths, showing those stapling above 
1 inch, 1 inch, 15/16 inch, % inch % inch, and below % inch. 
The results of the stapling for the 18 bales is shown in the following 
table: 

Below 


Bale No. Above 1” 1” 15-16” %” %” 
State . 1 23% 27% 19% 16% 10% 5% 
2 23 30 20 12 10 5 
19 38 17 12 9 


31% 18% 13% 9% 


22 38 ‘ 11 
31 18 ‘ 8 
39 21 7 
30% 24 : 8% 
35 18 8 
16 13 
22 10 


10% 


he 
a 


noe 








é 3° lt 
17 7 ‘ y 1% 
18 é é 2s 1 





Average (None) 14% 36% 14 835 


Discussing the figures revealed by this test, Mr. Murphy points 
out that grouping the bales under the different states, giving the 
percentages of staple one inch and better, State No. 5 comes first 
with .6166 per cent in this class; State No. 4, .55; States Nos. 1 
and 3, .5333; State No. 2, .48; State No. 6, .1466. He declares that 
‘‘No bale should contain less than 18 per cent of its staple under 
the heading ‘‘Better than one inch’’; not less than 27 per cent 
one inch; not more than 23 per cent should be 15/16 inch; not 
more than 12 per cent % inch; not more than 10 per cent % inch; 
and not more than 5 per cent below % inch.’’ He points out that 
this test ‘‘should certainly put the cotton men to thinking, as it 
clearly shows that many mills buying cotton supposedly of vne- 
inch staple are in some cases getting only .1466 per cent of the 
staple one inch.’’ 

G. A. Franklin, Gen. Supt., Enterprise Mfg. Co., Sibley Mfg. 
Co., and Augusta Factory, Augusta, Ga., reported in Test No. 11, 
on the breaking strength of yarn before and after sizing, also per- 
centage of added weight. His report follows: 

‘*The tests submitted below were made under nearly the same 
conditions. Our humidity at the time the tests were made was about 
65 per cent and kept nearly that amount throughout the test. 
After sizing the yarn we allowed it to stand for a day in the room 
with this amount of humidity before breaking. 

‘‘This test was made by taking 800 bobbins at random from 
the spinning frames. 

‘‘This yarn was reeled and broke with the following results: 

Average number 23.90 

Heaviest was 21.41 

Lightest 

The average breaking strength being 

The weakest bobbin breaking at 

The strongest bobbin breaking at 

‘*Yarn from the same bobbins was then sized with the following 
results: 

Average number 

Heaviest was 

Lightest 

Weakest break being 

Strongest 

With an average break of 

A gain in weight of 

Increased breaking strength of 


‘*This was sized in the usual way, using 200 gallons of water, 
170 pounds starch and 27 pounds of sizing compound. 

‘*This mill uses a middling cotton, %-inch staple, which is run 
through 3 verticals and one horizontal opener, then through breaker 
intermediates and finisher pickers, making a 13 ounce lap. 50 grain 
ecard sliver run through two processes of drawing producing 53 
rain finished drawing sliver, making a 56 hank slubber roving, 1.60 
intermediate hank roving and a 4.50 hank speeder roving, double 
creel spinning, standard number warp yarn being 24.’’ 


The test of W. H. Gibson, Jr., Supt. and Megr., Aileen Mills, 
Inc., Biscoe, N. C., No. 10, covering this same subject, follows: 

‘‘In making this test we used one-inch Western Cotton, old-time 
bale breakers, regular breakers, intermediate and finisher pickers. 
We carded 128 pounds per card per 10 hours. We used single 
process drawing and have slubbers, intermediates and speeders. 
Double creel roving on spinning. This yarn is used for a ground 
warp of a Krinkle Bedspread and our size formula at the slasher is 
as follows: 

100 gallons of water. 

110 pounds of 40 fluidity corn starch. 

12 pounds compound. 

10 pounds of tallow. 

5 pounds Japan wax, and is boiled for two hours with tempera- 
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ture in size box as near 200 degrees Fahrenheit as possible before 
using. 
‘*‘After making a test of 400 sizings and breakings of yarn be- 
fore being sized, and a test of 400 sizings and breakings of yarn 
after being sized, I found the following to be true: 

‘*From the test of 400 sizings and breakings of yarn before being 
sized I obtained an average number of 20.75 yarn and an average 
breaking weight of 90.38 pounds. 

‘*From the test of 400 sizings and breaking of yarn after it had 
been sized I obtained an average number of 17.92 and an average 
breaking weight of 108 pounds, which gives an increase or added 
weight of 13.63 per cent or an average increase of breaking strength 
of 17.2 per cent. 

‘*These averages of increase were taken from the entire test 
which was 400 before sizing and 400 after sizing. 

‘‘It is our aim to add between 15 per cent and 20 per cent 
weight, for not only do we hope to profit by the added weight but 
our experience has been that where we have much humidity, a heavy 
sizing gives better running work as well as a better looking piece 
of goods. 


What the Southern Mills are Doing. 


Considerable improvement and expansion work will be 
done among the various mills of the Aragon-Baldwin Com- 
pany in Rock Hill, Chester, and Whitmire, S. C., it is 
stated co-incident with the announcement that Arthur I. 
Emery, agent of the Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
has resigned and will remove to Charlotte, N. C., on Sep- 
tember Ist to assume charge of the Aragon-Baldwin prop- 
erties. Also, according to report, the addition of other 
southern mill properties is being considered. J. P. Stevens 
& Company, New York City, are the selling agents. 

Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company, Chester, Pa., has 
leased the Belmont Processing Company, and will have 
charge of the plant’s operation. 


Control of the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been 
acquired by Deering, Milliken & Company, of New York 
City. The Judson company operates the Art Cloth Mill, 
at Lowell, N. C., in addition to the original plants at 
Greenville. There will be no change in the management or 
policy of the company, it is announced by B. E. Geer, presi- 
dent. The sale of the goods will be transferred from 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Company to Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Company. 

Robert S. Mebane and H. B. Mebane have resigned as 
president and vice-president-treasurer, respectively, of the 
Republic Cotton Mills, Inc., Great Falls, S. C., and have 
disposed of their interests in the company. The majority 
stockholders now is the Duke Foundation, and Norman 
A. Cocke, of Charlotte, and E. C. Marshall, both of the 
Duke interests, have been named officials succeeding those 
resigned, Mr. Cocke being president. 


L. deK. Hubbard, president of the Elberton Cotton 
Mills, Elberton, Ga., has secured the interests of Frank 
W. Van Ness and Frank G. Shinn. G. T. Woodford has 
resigned as sales manager, and Arthur G. Humphrey, of 
the Southern Textile Commission Co., New York City, has 
been appointed exclusive selling agent. Mr. Hubbard is 
located in Meridian, Conn. Major H. P. Hunter, of EI- 
berton, succeeds Mr. Van-Ness as secretary, and W. B. 
Minter, of Elberton, is treasurer succeeding Mr. Shinn. 

The Elmira Cotton Mills property, Burlington, N. C., 
has been taken over and re-organized as the Mayfair Mills, 
Ine., which has a capital stock of $500,000. The mill, 
which has been idle for some time, will be placed in oper- 
ation. W. H. May is president; W. T. Cheatham, vice- 
president, and Paul Stevens, who is also president of 
the Stevens Mfg. Co., is treasurer and general manager. 
Fancy goods will be manufactured and considerable re- 
vamping and replacing of machinery will be done. 

Ten new Jacquard looms are being added by the Gas- 
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Liquid Caustic Soda 
and the Modern ‘Trend in 
Material Handling 


FFICIENT handling of materials is the subject of intensive study 
today as one important means of cutting production costs. 
Mechanical methods are taking the place of manual labor wherever 
possible—and jobs are being done more easily and quickly and 
at lower cost. 

In the chemical process industries, for instance, a steadily increasing 
tonnage of caustic soda is being shipped in liquid form in tank cars 
instead of in solid form in drums. At the consumer’s plant, the liquid 
is transferred into storage tanks entirely by mechanical means, thus 
eliminating the cost and inconvenience of unloading, handling and 
cutting open many drums, dissolving the solid caustic and disposing 
of the worthless empty drums. With 50% liquid caustic soda, the 
user need only dilute the liquor to the desired concentration for 

CAUSTIC SODA his pfocessing operations. 

ee eee This economy in handling is often sufficient in itself to make the 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA use of liquid caustic attractive to large consumers. In addition to its 
a Paso niéen handling economy, however, liquid caustic offers in many cases a very 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA substantial saving in delivered cost over the solid material in drums. 
POA RRR ONIA, Our new 8-page pamphlet on liquid caustic soda— Mathieson 
Bulletin No. 270—tells who may profitably use caustic soda in 
liquid form and how itis best unloaded, stored and diluted, together 
with other useful data for the plant executive and purchasing agent. 
A copy of this valuable Bulletin will be sent to interested consumers 

upon request to our nearest office. 


She MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 


Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Saltville, Va. 
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A Slasher for Rayon 
This view at the Dover Mills, Shelby, N. C., shows the Saco-Lowell slasher designed especially for sizing rayon 


‘warps. 


It embodies a number of features made essential by the nature of the rayon. 


It will be noted that the yarn 


passes under a small counter-balanced roll between the cylinders, to insure a uniform tension. Ball bearings are u 
on cylinders and other rolls. The Dover installation of rayon slashers, as are the cotton slashers, are equipped with 


Tycos recording and regulating instruments for temperature control. 


tonia Weaving Company, Gastonia, N. C., manufacturers of 
labels, ete. It is planned later to double the increased 
eapacity of the plant. 

Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., are in- 
stalling 5,040 new tape-drive twister spindles, additional 
cleaning machinery, another process of drawing frames, and 
Foster tensions for the spooling. 

A $40,000 addition is being erected at the Brown Manu- 
facturing Company, Concord, N. C. 

Neisler Mills, Ine., Kings Mountain, N. C., have been 
organized. .It is understood that the company is formed 
to operate the mills of C. E. Neisler and associates. 

Goldsboro Artistic Weaving Co., Goldsboro, N. C., is a 
branch established by the Artistic Narrow Web Co., of 
Keene, N. H. The plant will have an initial equipment of 
40 looms, 

Oneida Mills, L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C., 
is adding a new picker room, 38 x 106 feet, and a one- 
story opening room, 26x106 feet, which will permit of a re- 
arrangement of machinery for efficiency and increased pro- 
duction. J. E. Sirrine & Company are the engineers. 

The capacity of the Hall-Kale Mfg. Co., Troutman, N. 
C., has been doubled. 

National Dye Works, Burlington, N. C., is building a 
one-story, brick boiler house with concrete coal pocket. J. 
E. Sirrine & Company are the engineers. 

Lambeth Rope Corp., New Bedford, Mass., is establish- 
ing a branch plant at Charlotte, N. C., for the manufacture 
of spinning tapes, banding, ete. 


Osceola Mills, Gastonia, N. C., have purchased the 
Mountain View Mills, of the same place. 

Eighteen twisters are being installed in a new 78 x 92 
foot addition to the Ranlo Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C., are replacing old 
equipment with new 40-inch E Model Draper looms, and are 
doing considerable improvement work in the village. 

Oakland Mill, Kendall Mills, Ine., Newberry, S. C., 
have let contract for 50 new houses in the village. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., are the engineers. 

Kenneth Cotton Mills, Walhalla, S. C., will in the near 
future construct an addition, to be known separately as the 
Calla Mills, for the manufacture of dyed yarns for the 
weaving trade. 

The addition at Jackson Mills No, 2, Iva, 8. C., is prae- 
tically completed. It is three stories, 75 x 100 feet, and 
4,000 additional spindles will be installed. Also 20 new 
cottages are being built in the village. 

Georgia-Kineaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., have let contract 
to J. M. Clayton Company for the installation of electrie 
lights in streets of five mill villages. 

The capacity of the Willinea Cotton Mills, Marietta, Ga., 
will be increased from 2,800 to 5,000 spindles. The mill 
manufacturers carpet yarns, insulating yarns and thread. 

A three-story warehouse, 75 x 280 feet, will be erected at 
the Columbus (Ga.) plant of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Strickland Cotton Mills, Remerton, Ga., are replacing 
old ¢quipment with 333 E Mode] Draper looms, and are 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


Of the Improvements Continually Being Made 
by Our Engineers! 
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Positive Conrrot Unir 





The Positive Control Unit 


(Patents Pending) 


which has recently been developed by our Kitson now standard on our Opening and Picking equip- 
Engineers, takes the place of our former mechan- ment where a control unit is required. It has 
ism for opening and closing distributor gates, many advantages over the old mechanism, such as 
regulating hopper feeds, remote controls, etc. POSITIVE ACTION—ADJUSTABLE TRAV- 

ERSE ANY DESIRED SPEED—EASILY AP- 


This simple gear driven, self-contained unit is PLIED—FOOL PROOF. 


* * * * * 


THIS IS MERELY ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE CONSTANT PROGRESS OF 
SACO-LOWELL’S ENGINEERS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Le LOOM Install Modern || Textile Machinery in America 
SL achiner. iW 
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also installing some new preparatory machinery to replace 
present equipment. All houses in the mill village are be- 
ing repainted and a sewerage system is being installed. 

A smal] addition will be made to the mercerizing plant 
of the Dixie Mercerizing Company, in addition to the 
new unit of the spinning mill. 

The plant of the West Boylston Mfg. Co., of Alabama, 
Chisholm, near Montgomery, Ala., will consist of a main 
mill, three stories, 134 x 452 feet; a 102 x 107 foot, three- 
story warehouse, and a one-story boiler plant, 34 x 36 feet. 
A village of 100 houses will be built. Robert & Com- 
pany are the engineers. 

Danville Knitting Mills, Bon Air, Ala., is installing 15 
new cards, and a few additional houses are being erected 
in the village. 

A one-story brick and concrete warehouse, 80 x 100 feet, 
is being erected by the Houston Textile Mills, Houston, 
Texas. 

Magnolia Cotton Mill Co., Magnolia, Ark., will erect a 
mill 140 x 260 feet, one-story mill construction, and a 
100 x 125 foot warehouse. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., are the engineers. 

Work has begun on the Valley Cotton Mill, at Harlin- 
gen, Texas. This will be a 5,000 spindle plant. 


New England Mill Situation. 


One of the recent developments in the New England 
mill situation is the resistance that is being made to the 
continued liquidation of properties. Four directors of the 
Lyman mills of Holyoke sent a letter to stockholders rec- 
ommending a liquidation of the corporation, stating that it 
would be done in their opinion, on a basis of $165 per 
share, not including the sale of the real estate and mill 
site. Accompanying the letter was a counter proposition 
from the selling agents of the company, Minot, Hooper & 
Co., of New York, suggesting that a dividend of $50 in 
eash be paid, and the properties then handled for two 
years until it was determined whether the business eondi- 
tion would not warrant a continuation of manufacturing. 

The company has a surplus of quick assets over debts 
and has $700,000 in Liberty bonds in the treasury. The 
treasurer of the corporation is stated to be opposed to 
liquidation. One third of the spindles are equipped for 
medium earded work, the balance for combed yarn work. 
The matter will be decided at a meeting to be held shortly 
and a campaign is now underway among the stockholders 
to save the properties. 

At the meeting of the stockholders of the York mills of 
Saco, Maine, a recommendation made to liquidate the 
properties was not accepted. A protest of formidable 
character was made against it and it was decided to appoint 
a committee to have a special audit made with a view to 
having a report ready for presentation to the stockholders 
at a meeting in the future. In this case it was stated that 
owing to the probable dissolution of the selling agency of 
Smith, Hogg & Co., of New York, following the death of 
a senior partner and the necessity for meeting endorsements 
of the selling agency or relieveing them, it might be neces- 
sarye to have financial assistance which would be hard to 
find. But the stockholders will be asked to meet the situa- 
tion at the same time they listen to the auditors’ report. 

At Fall River, the Osborn Mills defaulted in the pay- 
ment of municipal taxes because of refusal to pay on the 
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basis of assessment made, the matter being before the 
courts. To protect its rights the city proceeded to take 
steps to sell the mills for taxes. An injunction was se- 
cured that would permit the city to act, but stockholders 
had receivers appointed and the first thing they did was 
to pay the taxes in dispute and to arrange for the pay- 
ment of any other pressing accounts, pending an auditing 
under the direction of the receivers. 

It is now expected that the receivers will proceed to 
formulate some plan for reorganizing the finances and the 
management of the company, the old management having 
been requested to retire. As in the ease of the Lyman mills 
at Holyoke, it is the belief that a change in management 
and the lending of a moderate amount of financial assist- 
ance, will enable the company to get back on its feet and 
go on manufacturing successfully. 

Throughout the states of Maine and New Hampshire 
various communities where mills are located are holding 
meetings to arrange for a lessening of the unequal burdens 
on mill properties to save them from being crushed, or fore- 
ed to remove elsewhere. In New Hampshire, especially, 
where the very large manufacturing plants of the Nashua 
and Amoskeag mills are located, steps have been taken 
whereby those corporations will not have to pay anything 
like the heavy taxes imposed in recent years. The whole 
community sentiment is changing. 

There is still a very considerable lot of New England 
coarse yarn machinery that may become available for new 
mills that may be started in the South. It is good in 
quality but cannot be handled profitably in this section be- 
cause of the restrictions of legislation, taxation, and labor 
bodies, but can be very productive in the South. Some of it 
is being sold and will be replaced with machinery designed 
for entirely different qualities of goods. A substantial 
part of it is spinning machinery formerly used for tire 
fabric production. 

The line of opinion is becoming sharply marked between 
bankers and mill stockholders as to the wisdom of aban- 
doning New England plants or moving them South. The 
bankers are disposed to increase southern investments or to 
exact payment on New England mill investments and not 
to be generous in supporting enterprises that are not known 
to be making money regularly. There has undoubtedly 
been a distinct change in several communities and there is 
a much stronger disposition shown to fight to bring back 
New England mills to a money making basis. 

In New Bedford, the center of the fine and faney goods 
industry, the character of output has undergone a sharp 
change in the past few years and many of the mills have 
been brought up to the highest possible basis of efficiency 
in the production of rayon, celanese, silk, and cotton mix- 
tures. The character of product being turned out is quite 
unlike anything the mills were originally designed to make 
and the goods are being sold profitably in most instances. 
The demand for the fancy products still dominates over the 
eall for the plain combed yarn cotton goods, but the latter 
ean be made as-economically there as in any center, so long 
as the present tariff is maintained. 

In Rhode Island, there has also been a very great 
change in the character of the output of the mills, some sup- 
posedly cotton mills not having a single loom engaged on 
all cotton goods any more. They produce a great variety of 
fancy’mixtures into which rayon, celanese, silk and even 
fine worsted yarns enter largely. In some Connecticut 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
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Revolving Flat Card 


UR Cards are extensively used, and have won for themselves 
C): high reputation for the quality and quantity of work they 

will do, the small percentage of waste made and their 
durability and simplicity. 


Amongst the many features and points of special merit em- 
bodied in the machines which it would pay you to investigate are: 


The Rigid Bend, mathematically correct at all stages of wear 
of the wire. 


Perfect concentricity of Flats to Cylinder. 


Arrangement for adjusting Flats whereby accuracy to the 
thousandth part of an inch is obtained. 


Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals and Bearings. 


Better quality of yarn made from the same cotton, or equally 
good yarn made from cheaper cotton. 


Special bulletin sent on request. 
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plants formerly devoted to cotton goods of staple character 
looms have been diverted to fancies in rayons that are tak- 
ing the place of goods once thought to be essential in all 
homes. 


One mil] of 400 looms has been changed over to make 
nothing but fine specialties in draperies into which rayon 
enters largely but cotton yarns are used to some extent. At 
the present time it is believed that consumption of rayon 
in New England mills will be greatly increased for the 
spring of 1928 in wash fabrics lines, 

The all-cotton mills that are holding their place are 
those devoted to wide sheetings, sheets, and pillow cases, 
such as the Lockwood and Pepperell in Maine and the 
Naumkeag in Massachusetts. These properties are run- 
ning in full and making money. There are some of the 
Fall River mills engaged on medium fine goods or special- 
ties in thin goods that continue to operate in full at a prof- 
it. A notable instance came to attention a short time ago 
when it was stated that the King Philip Mills of Fall 
River were likely to declare another 25 per cent dividend. 
This is one of the oldest fine goods mills in the country, 
and one of the most successful mills in America. For 40 
years an average of six per cent dividend has been main- 
tained and the mills continue to run in full. 

Other Fall River mills that ran in full and show reg- 
ular profits are the Sagamore, Charlton, Pilgrim, Bourne, 
and others. It is so common to hear only the decadent side 
of New England that a very warped idea exists as to the 
real situation in many plants. In Fal] River, where not 
more than 75 per cent of the installed cotton mill equip- 
ment is employed, it is still the fact that the American and 
Algonquin Printing companies are conspicuously successful, 
running in full, and showing profits on a large overturn. 

The revival of New England, while due in large part 
to the low priced cotton of the year, has also been due to 
a steady diversification of output that is not fully ap- 
preciated outside of market circles where the new sorts of 
goods are being sold. The gingham business has been poor 
and mills like the Everett, York, and some others have been 
badly hit. But even in Massachusetts with all its handicaps, 
there are several large plants that are running regularly 
and showing a fair profit to stockholders. The great fine 
goods plant of the Berkshire Mfg. Co., in Adams, Mass., 
is running in full and at a profit, with more than 6,000 
looms provided with business. The business that has gone 
South to stay is the denim, and other coarse colored lines, 
the straight print cloths, sheetings, and the low end 
ginghams. 

The machine shops are moderately busy on machinery 
for replacements in New England and new machinery for 
a number of enterprises in the South, some of which are 
being backed by New England capital. A great deal of 
machinery has gone South since the war to enable south- 
ern mills to use short staple cotton more profitably. It has 
eonsisted largely of machines for cleaning and carding and 
today it is probable many southern mills are using a 
kind of cotton not thought of for mill use 15 years ago. 
There is also a continued large machinery shipment from 
finishing plants and other sources to the South and again, 
New England capital is largely interested. 

New England manufacturers are more apprehensive of 
trouble to come from the probable searcity of long staple 
eotton due to flood damage in the Mississippi Valley than 
they are about the high price of ordinary cotton. In- 
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vesigators who have travelled the staple cotton territory 
for some weeks have advised users of long staple cotton 
that even under the best of conditions many acres planted 
in staple seed cannot mature long staple because of the 
limited time left in which it will be possible to dodge the 
effects of frost. This will be a serious matter for many 
mills in New England, where more cotton than less above 
inch and a sixteenth is now imperative. 

Close attention is being given here to the avoidance of 
stocks of goods in advance of orders. When loom orders 
run out several mills shut down sections, and there has 
been a very general abandonment of night work. The 
practice of running day and night to reduce overhead does 
not work out profitably here as it does in many New Eng- 
land owned properties in the South. At the present time 
the mills as a whole engaged on cotton goods of a staple 
character are well engaged into September. But prices are 
not based upon current replacement costs, as cloth prices 
have not travelled upward in keeping with cotton advances. 
It is generally believed among the mill men that cotton will 
be high for the coming season but if it averages above 
sixteen cents a pound they are prepared to see a decided 
change in the volume of consumption beginning late this 
year. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B, BEER. 


New Orleans, July 14th, 1927. 

The trend of the cotton market continued upward dur- 
ing the past month, values showing a further enhancement 
of about $10 per bale, making an advance of about $60 
per bale compared with the season’s low price levels of 
last winter when the market was under pressure of the 
weight of a record production. In fact values are higher 
now than they were at this time last year. 

This important favorable change in the cotton situation, 
and which means so much financially to the South, has been 
brought about by a combination of developments, viz: A 
record breaking domestic consumption, record breaking ex- 
ports, record breaking takings by foreign spinners and by 
8 record breaking world’s consumption of American raw 
cotton, also because of this year’s substantial reduction in 
the acreage and in the use of fertilizer. 

Exports from the United States this season promise to 
exceed 11,100,000 bales vs. 8,252,000 last season, takings 
by spinners of the world point to about 17,750,000 bales for 
the season against 15,090,000, and consumption by the 
world of American cotton will likely exceed 17,000,000 
bales, against 15,165,000 last season. 

According to the Census Bureau the total stock in the 
United States, including mill stocks, at the close of June 
was only 93,000 bales larger than for the corresponding 
date last year—3,772,000 bales vs. 3,769,000, but stocks in 
Europe are large, much larger than one year ago, and it is 
probable that the world’s carry-over of American cotton 
at the close of this season wil] be around 7,000,000 bale« 
vs. 5,362,000 at the close of last season. 

While the surplus to be carried over appears large, this 
feature of the situation is offset by the much smaller in- 
dicated crop for this season, all of the private crop fore- 
casts issued so far pointing to a probable yield of some- 
what less than 15,000,000 bales vs. about 18 000,000 last 
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| We do harness build- 
| ing of every descrip- 
| tion. 


| We are prepared to 


furnish at short no- 
tice comber-boards, 
lingoes, mails, etc., 
Ingrain and Brussel 
parts. 


| We do replacing and 
| repairing of Jacquard | 
| machines of other | 
| makes as well as our 


own. 


Immediate and expert | 
attention our guar- | 


antee. 
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I .A)s you noticed the regularity of 
the weave in fabrics woven by a 
Halton Jacquard? 


Only a machine whose every part is 
accurately fitted, whose every move- 
ment is perfectly timed, can produce 
the delicate designs and patterns de- 
manded in the rugs and upholsteries of 
today. 

Such a machine is the Halton Jac- 
quard. 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Mascher St. below Oxford 
Philadelphia 

H. A. Forbes, Selling Agent 

P. O. Box 1663, Paterson, N. J. 

Telephone Lambert 8592-W 
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year, linters not included. 

The growing crop is now entering the critical period, 
and while private returns indicate a higher average condi- 
tion of the crop than at this time last year, and higher than 
the average for the past ten years, the presence of boll 
weevil, more numerous than for several years past, has 
not only sustained the market but has created bullish senti- 
ment because of the possibility of serious damage by weevil 
later in the season. 

Census Report. 
Bales— This season Last season 
733,000 589,000 
7,367,000 6,731,000 
1,608,000 1,269,000 
2,164,000 2,410,000 


United States 
Consumption, June, ine. linters 
Consumption, 11 months, ine. 
Mill stocks, June 30th 
Stock in publie storage, June 30th 
Total stock U. S., June 30th 3,772,000 3,679,000 
Active spindles during June 32,753,000 31,756,000 

The government estimated this year’s aereage to cotton 
at 42,683,000 acres vs. 48,730,000 last year, a decrease of 
12.4 per cent. The decrease in the use of fertilizer is 
reckoned at about 15 per cent, and the crop is late in west 
Texas and in the valleys of the central belt, due to late 
seeding, the result of drouth and floods. 

In other sections of the belt, however, the crop is early, 
there is a splendid season in the ground, especially in the 
Southwest, and the acreage, with the exceptions of 1926 
and 1925, is the largest on record, this year’s decrease not- 
withstanding. Therefore, final results of the growing crop 
will depend mainly on the yield per acre, which will be 
governed by future climatic conditions and doings by in- 
sects, particularly by the weevil, which have not been 
troublesome during the past few years. 

If this year’s yield per acre should be 182 pounds, or 
about the same as last year, a crop of 16,250,000 bales 
would be realized. Year before last the yield per acre was 
167.2 pounds, and on this basis the crop would be about 
14,912,000 bales. In 1914, when the weevil infested as far 
east as eastern Alabama, the yield per acre was 209.2 
pounds, and on this basis the crop would be about 18,658,- 
000 bales. But the weevil has spread to the South Atlantic 
States meanwhile, now covering nearly all districts of the 
belt. 





New Testing and Experimental Department. 

A complete testing and experimental department has 
been installed by Washburn, 224-234 No. Water St., New 
Bedford, Mass., for the purpose of demonstrating, under 
operating conditions, the application of Washburn wood 
top rolls on spinning frames. A 48-spindle Whitin spin- 
ning frame is used for the experiments, this being located so 
that it is visible from the street as well as within the de- 
partment. The laboratory is fitted also with a complete 
lay-out of yarn testing equipment. 

William M. McCaskey and Harry L. Ray, the latter 
formerly general superintendent of the Potomska Mills, 
are in charge of the department, which is open for in- 
spection at all times. The cotton mills are invited to sub- 
mit samples of roving to be spun in the laboratory for 
purposes of comparison with yarn spun under their own 
mill conditions. Those in charge of the department also 
explain the merit of the self-weighted middle roll principle 
in spinning, demonstrating the use of the Washburn roll 
at this point. These rolls, it is pointed out, weigh consid- 
erably less than metal rolls yet have sufficient weight to 
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The Testing Department Frame. 


hold the short fibers without obstructing the longer 
fibers. The use of the self-weighted system with the Wash- 
burn roll, it is pointed out, makes the spinning frame 
flexible and versatile, eliminating the necessity of chang- 
ing settings in going from one yarn number to another. 
This method also is adaptable to a modified system of 


Yarn Testing Outfit. 


long draft spinning, it is pointed out, and Messrs MeCaskey 
and Ray are conducting interesting tests along this line. 
It is stated that such tests will be run for any mill sub- 
mitting samples of roving, and that the department is open 
for inspection by mill men at all times. 
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TEXACO 


Textile 


LUBRICANTS 


made especially for 


TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 


—and nothing else! 
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Years ago, when the present-day types of textile mill 
machinery were just being developed, The Texas Com- 
pany through its Engineering Department entered upon 
a serious and extensive study of these machines, their 
intricate design and construction, their principles of op- 
eration and their exacting working requirements. 


From that beginning, working in uninterrupted co- 
operation with our own refining department and opera- 
tors of Textile Mills throughout the country TEXACO 
Lubrication Engineers have held to one unvarying pur- 
pose—determining the types of lubricants which would 
offer the greatest protection against heat, friction and 
carbon—yet insuring the greatest operating efficiency. 


Based on the results of this study and research we 
entered upon the manufacture of TEXACO TEXTILE 


LUBRICANTS. 


TEXACO TEXTILE LUBRICANTS are made espe- 
cially for Textile Mill machinery—nothing else. 


Most conspicuous of these lubricants are:— 


TEXACO ROLL NECK LUBRICANT 
TEXACO COMB BOX LUBRICANT 
TEXACO SPINDLE OIL 

TEXACO LOOM OIL 

TEXACO GEAR LUBRICANTS 
TEXACO GREASES 


Our Lubrication Engineers will gladly and willingly 
cooperate with you in determining the kind and amount 
of lubricant to apply to insure the most efficient opera- 
tion of any machine or machinery part—and the most 


economical. 


This, we have been doing, year after year, for a large 
proportion of Textile Mills in the country-—and we will 
continue to do it. 


Largely because: 
TEXACO TEXTILE LUBRICANTS are made espe- 
cially for Textile Mill machinery—and nothing else. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. C8—17 Battery Place, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











H. H. Wiis, eotton technologist of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, has been elected director of the 
textile department of Clemson College, 
at Clemson College, S. C. Mr. Willis 
will continue also in charge of the gov- 
ernment testing work at Clemson, 
which he has conducted for more than 
two years. Mr. Willis is a Clemson 
graduate, with a combined practical ex- 
perience and technical training and re- 
search activity. After serving in the 
World War, he taught at Clemson, and 
several years later, with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, spending three years largely in 
Arizona and New England in connection with the utiliza- 
tion of Pima cotton. Following this work he assumed the 
cotton testing project at Clemson. 

Joun F. Lone has become superintendent of the Nine- 
ty-Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, S. C., succeeding P. A. 
Smith. Mr. Long for several years has been superintend- 
ent of the Beaver-Lois Mills, Douglasville, Ga. 

Bruce C. Baker, general overseer of carding, The Lan- 
easter Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., has been transferred 
to the superintendency of the Kershaw Cotton Mills, Ker- 
shaw, 8. C., succeeding E. Lee Skipper. Mr. Skipper has 
been made superintendent of the Fort Mill Mfg. Co., Fort 
Mill, 8. C. 

S. L.McCracken, formerly superintendent of Steele’s 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C., and more recently southern 
representative for the Baltimore Belting Co., has become 
superintendent of the Hart and Fountain Cotton Mills, 
Tarboro, N. C., succeeding K. C. Etters, resigned. 

J. H. Lavgens has resigned as superintendent of Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., Mills No. 1 and No. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 

Frank W. Gurry, well known throughout the entire 
textile industry, has been named southern sales represent- 
ative of The Stafford Company, with headquarters in 
Charlotte, N. C., it is announced by Fred H. White, south- 
ern agent. Mr. Gurry succeeds William R. O’Hara, who 
recently resigned to become associated with Spencer Love 
in several mills at Burlington, N. C. 

I. A. Sacenporr has become superintendent of the 
High Rock Knitting Co., Bristol, Tenn. 

L. Y. Corugy is superintendent of the Anchor Hosiery 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

J. M. Payne, overseer of weaving at the Panola Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C., has resigned to become overseer of weav- 
ing at the Williamston Mills, Williamston, 8S. C., succeed- 
ing J. F. Ford, resigned. 

G. E. Moore has become superintendent of the J. M. 
Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C., succeeding C. W. Neal. Mr. 
Moore has been assistant superintendent at the Edenton 
Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C. 


Warren H. Pearman, general overseer of carding and 
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spinning, Princeton Mills Division, James White Cotton 
Mills, Athens, Ga., has resigned to accept the position of 
general overseer of the forming and cable rooms at the 
Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 

Jos. H. Bennis, vice-president, New York and New 
Jersey Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York City, 
sailed on July 2nd on the S. S. Leviathan for a visit to the 
company’s British branch at Manchester, England. He will 
call on English textile mills, and will make an extended trip 
to the company’s agents in Europe, viisting Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Italy and Germany. 

J. T. Firemina, Jr., who on June 6th was graduated 
from the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., has 
become associated with the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

G. C. Martin has resigned his position with the Perkins 
Hosiery Mill to accept a position with the Opelika Mfg. Co., 
Opelika, Ala. 

ArTHurR I. Emery, agent of the Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., has resigned and will on September Ist 
remove to Charlotte, N. C., from which point he will direct 
the management of the plants of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Company, located at Rock Hill, Chester, and Whitmire, S. 
C. 

Wituiam O. Buzzeuu has sueceedeti Mr. Emery as agent 
of the Wamsutta Mills. He has been superintendent of 
the Lincoln Mfg. Co., Fall River for the past two years. 

W. W. GreéGory has become cloth room overseer at the 
Inman Mills, Inman, §. C. He formerly held a similar po- 
sition at the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Inc., Whitmire, S. C. 

R. K. Craven has recently been made overseer of weav- 
ing at the Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

J. E. Kaue has been elected president of the Lola 
Manufacturing Co., Stanley, N. C., succeeding John C. 
Rankin. 

Obituary. 

H. B. JENNINGS, president of the Union-Buffalo Mills 
Co., Union, S. C., died suddenly at his home in Union on 
Monday, July 11th, following a heart attack on the previons 
Saturday. Mr. Jennings was one of the younger mill exe- 
cutives in the South. Upon graduation from Clemson, he 
began his textile experience with the Riverside Mills, And- 
erson, §. C. He then was connected with the Russell Mfg. 
Co., Middletown, Conn. In 1908, at the age of 25 years, 
he became president of the Fairmont Mfg. Co., where he 
served for ten years before becoming vice-president and 
general manager of the Union-Buffalo Mills Co., of whieh 
he was made president in 1926, during which year the eom- 
pany acquired the Fairmont Mfg. Co. Mr. Jennings was 
born in Charleston, S. C., on August 8th, 1883. 

Grorce E. Durry, president of the Belmont Hosiery 
Co., Belmont, N. H., and the Aeme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Co., Franklin; IV. Y., met his death by drowning, at 
Franklin, on July 1st. 
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Twenty minutes or less is the time two operators 
usually require for creeling a Barber-Colman High 
Speed Warper—twenty minutes from the time one 
beam is finished until the next is ready to start. 
Compare this with time required by the tying-over 
method now commonly used. 


HE true gauge of the worth of any machine is its 

ability to produce. Barber-Colman Automatic 
Spoolers and High Speed Warpers are proven pro- 
ducers. Save half the labor cost and half the floor 
space usually required for spooling and warping-—and 
improve the quality of the warps. 


We have a leaflet which will give you names of prom- 
inent mills using this improved yarn handling equipment 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD, ILL, U.S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM MAsSsS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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Foster Winders in 
the Crown Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany, Pawtucket. 
R. 1... one of the 
best yarn mills in 
the country, com- 
pletely equipped 
with US Produets. 





Uniform Cones, Tubes and Rolls 
—the Secret of Successful Winding 


ANUFACTURERS of winding machinery know from experi- 

ence that the product of a perfectly adjusted machine can be 

very poor when the cones, rolls, or tubes are rough, uneven in 

length, or out of round. Therefore, they are careful to give 
their endorsement only to materials that have proved unusually satisfac- 
tory. It is significant that U S Cones, Rolls, and Tubes are endorsed by 
the Universal Winding Company and other manufacturers of winding 
machinery. It shows that U S Products are unusually uniform, well-made, 
and give exceptional winding results. 

We carry standard 67/8” x 11/16” Foster Rolls in stock, ready for 
immediate delivery. Have you tried the new Foster Roll 11/2 ” in diam- 
eter? The larger diameter assures faster and better winding, and is ap- 
proved by the Foster Machine Company of Westfield, Mass., makers of 
the winder. 

We also supply cones for the Universal magazine creels of high-speed 
warpers. These cones are made to the correct pitch or taper recommend- 


ed by the Universal Winding Company. U S PRODUCTS 


U S Cones, Tubes, and Rolls are the standard of the textile industry. include all kinds of Cones 
Why use less than the best, when the best costs little, if any, more? > are, sa 
é: arn s } ¢ Rolls, Tubes, Payne Winder 


For prompt service write, wire or ‘phone pd a Goes a 
Shell Rolls, Balling Spools, 


Swifts, and Swift Arms; in 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. fact, everything in wood for 


Winders and Ball Warpers, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. in addition to every kind of 
GREENVILLE, S. a Bobbin, Shuttle ° and Spool. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


EO 
BWILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 
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“Yes Jim, always consult a good lawyer about all busi- 
ness transactions which involves any amount of money tha 
you do not care to take a gamble on losing. 

“In fact, you may buy a piece of property for a few 
hundred dollars, put up a cheap building on it and keep 
it for several years—then property may increase greatly in 
value due to the growth of the town, or to some valuable 
building being erected near your property, or a hundred 
and one other causes. Because of this some day you may 
wake up and find that you do not own the property that 
you paid a few hundred dollars for several years ago or 
you may not have a good enough title to permit you to sell 
it to anyone else. 

“Since we had our last talk about the little points of 
law that every man should know something about, the 
editor sent me a clipping from a paper reporting a case 
in a large city that was almost an exact parallel to one of 
the illustrations I made to you. 

“Tt pays to consult a good lawyer, Jim, every time. 
Darned if I wouldn’t be afraid to buy a lot in a cemetery 
without having the title examined. You know it might turn 
out that when you got ready to die—you couldn’t die until 
they got the title straightened out.” 

“Here now, Old Timer, cut out that comedy stuff and 
let’s talk about a few other points of common law that are 
likely to come up in the average man’s every day business.” 

“Well Jim, I hardly know where to start, because the 
more I see from year to year the more I am convinced that 
it will pay any man to read, al] he can spare the time to 
read, some kind of books on what is commonly known as 
commercial law—there are many inexpensive sets, costing 
all the way from $6.00 up.” 

“Don’t you think, Old Timer, that a mill man will proh- 
ably come in eontact with contracts and agreements more 
than most any other one point of law?’ 

“Probably so, Jim, but goodness man, contracts alone 
cover such a broad field, and there are so many court de- 
cisions which seemingly contradict each other that it would 
be an endless job to find illustrations to get you anywhere, 
and besides I know you would go to sleep on me, because 
it is not very interesting talk.” 

“T don’t go to sleep, Old Timer, except when you get to 
going on one thing and won’t stop when I’ve had enough, 
then I go to sleep to make you shut up. You said 4 
moment ago that so many decisions had been made that 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of the giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 
“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 


seemed to contradict, but let me tell you that is the case 
about most anything, even to the greatest book which was 
ever written, the Bible.” 

“All right Jim, if that’s the way you look at it you 
might as well take another chew while I fill up my pipe, 
and we will try it for a spell anyway, but if you go to 
sleep . 

“Contracts. 
cause or consideration for every contract. 


In the first place Jim, there must be a 


“The law will not regard a person as having made a 
promise for nothing. A contract without a consideration is 
not a bargain, it is nothing. There must be two sides to a 
contract—both parties must get something, give something 
or do something. It does not necessarily have to be some- 
thing that you profit by—it can be a loss or an injury. 

“For example: If you simply promise to pay me a 
thousand dollars in three months, the promise is worthless 
in law, even if it is in writing, for a promise without a 
consideration is not binding. In other words, you haven’t 
received anything for your promise. But if there is the 
slightest consideration to you for the promise you have 
made me, then I can collect at law. 

“Tf you sign a contract which says: ‘I will pay Old 
Timer $1000.00 in three months for instructing me in eom- 
mon law’, then the law will say you must pay me.” 

“The H... you say. Then I do not want to hear an- 
other word é 
“Now don’t get excited. You haven’t signed any con- 
tract have you? I’m just trying to say these things to you 
in a way that will make vou remember them.” 

“Yes, I see. Well I certainly will remember to never 
sign anything you ask me to, so go on with your preach- 
ing.” 

“Fine, Jim! That gives me another idea—you don’t have 
to sign a contract in order to bind yourself; there are 
what is called implied contracts, or work or actions which 
both parties have taken part in to such an extent that it 
practically forms a contract. 

“But we are getting into deep water. Suppose we go 
on with the more simple, though important and valuable, il- 
lustrations.” 

“Suits me, Old Timer. This is sure some comfortable 
chair, and I have ‘plenty of tobacco BB. ; 

“Pardon me Jim, but please raise your aim about eight 
inches; part of that tobacco juice is falling on the porch, 


and you know my wife Pg 
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KYCO No-Glare has all the advantages of window i Filters out 

shades and blinds and none of the disadvantages. 10° to 15° 
No- Glare is a sky-blue liquid that when painted or —_—. f heat 
sprayed on the window forms a translucent film that sa wotie cme 
filters the sunlight, admitting 94% of light but elimi- yetadmits 
nating the glare and from 10° to 15° of the heat. Thus 94% of 
you get a diffused light that is ideal, cool and restful. 


The use of No-Glare eliminates the expensive instal- 
lation and maintenance of window shades and saves 
the time spent in adjusting the shades two or three times 
a day to meet the changing light conditions. 


Goes on OUTSIDE of Glass—yet rain or weather 
conditions do not effect SKYCO No-Glare. Neither will 
it rub, or flake off. Yet you can remove it easily with 
warm water and abrush. Just as effective if applied 
on inside of glass. 


Very economical—costs less than 4%¢ per square foot of glass 
coated. One application lasts through the sun-glare season. 


THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY 
1190 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. Chicago Branch: 104 So. Michigan Ave. 


Used by textile mills every- 

where. Sold by mill supply 

houses. Order a trial gallon 

today at $3.50 and try it on 
sé . 

a glary’’ window. 
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“Getting back to contracts—you know the custom of 
giving a man $1.00 or $10.00 or any amount to close a 
trade the two of you have agreed on, well that is a con- 
sideration. 

“But the law will not sustain an illegal consideration. 
If you contract with a man for ‘bootleg’ and pay him the 
price, you ean neither get your money back or make him 
deliver the liquor. A promisory note given in any kind 
of gambling in a state where that kind of gambling is a 
statutory offense cannot be collected. 

“Speaking of implied contracts, here is an illustration: 
If a man requests you to do a certain piece of work for 
him and you complete the work and he gets the benefit 
from it, then the law will make him pay. Even if no 
promise has been made the law will imply one. 

“If you agree or promise to take a certain number of 
shares of a proposed mill which is to be built, that is a 
mere promise and can be withdrawn at any time before the 
organization is completed. But if you wait until the or- 
ganization is completed the law will make you pay. 

“If you agree to buy an automobile and give your 
note for the car and the contract says that the car belongs 
to the dealer until your note is paid, if the car should be 
destroyed by fire in the dealers’ warehouse, you would not 
have to pay because there has been no consideration. 

“Suppose you are having a house built Jim, and after 
you and the builder have agreed on the plans and on the 
price, the builder calls you in some day and explains that 
it will look better to have the stairway go up on the left 
of the hall instead of on the right as shown on the archi- 
tect’s plans, and you say ‘All right, make the change’. 
When the house is finished suppose he submits a bill for 
$50.00 for changing the stairway. He cannot coliect unless 
he had told you at the time it would cost more or unless 
he can show that it did cost more and that any reasonable 
man would know it would cost more. 

“Or if he makes the change without consulting you, and 
you do not see it while it is being built, he cannot collect 
even if it cost $500.00 more. Then he may get mad and 
say he will tear it down and build it according to the plans, 
but you can stop him from doing that. 

“Tf he builds a whole room to the house that the plans 
did not cal] for and that he did not consult you about he 
cannot collect for it, neither can he tear it down. It belongs 
to you. 

“To make a contract the parties must agree to the same 
thing in the same sense, otherwise there is no contract. Sup- 
pose a firm sends you an order for 1000 pieces of goods to 
be paid for in 60 days and to carry 3 per cent brokerage— 
you ship them 800 pieces of the kind of goods ordered and 
send a bill of lading with a letter saying you will allow 
them 34% per cent brokerage but the goods must be paid 
for in thirty days. 

“This customer does not have to accept the goods be- 
cause there was no agreement—you did not comply with 
his terms although you allowed him 1% per cent more 
brokerage. You should not have shipped the goods with- 
out submitting your proposition to him and receiving his 
aceeptance. 

“Now if you had shipped the 1000 pieces and accepted 
his terms and the goods were lost after you shipped them 
—you can collect because you complied with the contract. 
It is up to him to recover from the transportation company 
if he ean. 
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“Tf your broker offers you 10 cents per yard for a cer- 
tain kind and quantity of goods and next week you decide 
to accept his offer, he has the right to refuse to take the 
goods because the law would say that a week was too long 
a time for you to take to make up your mind, especially if 
the cotton market or other conditions have changed to such 
an extent that the broker would offer but 9% 
cents for the goods by the time you accepted his offer. 

“But he also has the privilege of accepting your offer 
at that time because if you tell him you will take 10 cents 
per yard a week or a month after he has made the offer 
and he accepts it—then that is a new contract because you 


you 


have an agreement.” 

“Say Old Timer, I heard some lawyers talking one day 
about a man who sold a house and lot to his neighbor then 
got sick of his trade and would not accept twenty dollar 
bills for his pay and the judge said he was right and did 
not have to accept it although he had made a fair trade 
with the man.” 

“Well Jim, you evidently did not hear all of the con- 
versation, and that kind of a ease is not likely to come up 
because there are not many men as mean as that, but I 
will explain it to you anyway. 

“Many questions have come up about the mode of mak- 
ing payments. Parties may agree to any mode of pay- 
ment they please, but unless an agreement is made, the 
only payment the law knows is cash. 

“Then the question arises as to what is cash. Not every 
kind of money is cash. There are many kinds of paper 
money and gold certificates. 

“If you will look at some of the paper money you will 
notice that some of them are issued by National banks 
and although they are legal tender they are really only 
payable by one National bank to another or to the Gov- 
ernment; therefore cannot be legally tendered in payment 
by one individual to another. 

“So you see the mean man took advantage of a 
technicality and would not accept the $20.00 bills because 
they were not issued by the Government. 

“The paper money issued by National banks says on iis 
face ‘This certifies that there has been deposited in the 
treasury of the United States of America’, $10.00, $20.00 
or $1.00, whatever the note calls for, while the Government 
note says on its face ‘The United States of America will 
pay to the bearer on demand’, $10.00,-$20.00 or $1.00, 
whatever the note calls for. 

(“I knew it—Jim has gone sound asleep just when I 
was getting warmed up pretty good to tell him about eon- 
tracts. 

“Darn his hide. He just simply hasn’t any manners at all 
when he gets sleepy. 

“Well, I will just slip into the house and go to bed 
and see if he will have the nerve to ask me to talk to him 
about contracts any more.”’) 





New Masury-Young Officials. 
Walter R. Hills has been made president, and Harry 
L. Drew, vice-president, of the Masury-Young Company, 76 
Roland St., Boston, Mass. Mr. Hills, who as president sue- 
ceeds the late Edwin H. Buzzell, started with the company 
at an early age, first serving as office boy and subsequent- 


ly southern sales representative. He has been serving as 
treasurer, which office he now retains. Mr. Drew has been 
associated with the company as sales manager. 
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Conscious Business is business that 
knows itself—whence it came and 
where it is going—how far and how 
fast—and its guiding voice is THE 
BUDGET. Where this voice is pres- 
ent there is Profit and Progress. 
Without it—waste, loss, failure. 


Conscious Business knows its own 
strength and its own weakness. Its 


The Voice of Conscious Business 


its own conditions. It plans its work 
and it works its plan with the cour- 
age of confidence. 


The voice of Conscious Business ex- 
presses itself thru its well-planned 
Budgets based on Sound Methods 
of Cost Accounting. Dependable 
Facts and Figures from every de- 
partment tell the vital business 
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story, develop better business meth- 


possibilities, its limitations, are as 
ods, and establish control. 


clear as Spring sunshine. It makes 
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Kinky Filling in Shade Cloth. 


Epitor Corton: 
I am having considerable trouble with kinky filling 3n 


the cloth. I am making 41s filling which is used in my 
44x40 shade cloth. I have taken out all the twist I can 
and have the spinning run good, and still it kinks—in fact, 
I put on a few spinners or spare hands to keep the spin- 
ning straightened up, and then took out two teeth of twist. 
This helped some, but did not stop it all. 

The cloth room checks each piece by loom number, and 
we find that all looms are not kinking filling, even under 
the worst conditions. I confess it is bothering me. I can- 
not understand why it will not kink on all the looms. I am 
putting in 25.65 turns of twist per inch in the 41s filling. 
I shall appreciate any help your readers can give me vn 


this problem. 
J.N.(S.C.) 


Bobbins Rolling in the Loom Batteries. 


Epitor Corron: 

In February and March Corron and several other re- 
cent issues you have been publishing some discussion on 
bobbins rolling in loom batteries, all cf which is interesting. 
I would like to present a remedy for this trouble which I 
have found to be practicable. 

If a loom is giving this trouble, examine the bobbin 
guide—or bobbin rest, as some people call it—to see that 
all three rings on the bobbin are going straight in the grooves 
in the rest or guide. The dise and spindle may be worn, 
which will make the battery sag or droop, with the re- 
sult that the rings miss the guide. The jar of the loom 
will make the bobbin rock a little, which will naturally 
make it start rolling on account of the bobbin sitting be- 
hind the grooves in the guide. 

It is not necessary to put on anything new to stop this. 
Simply take out the battery spindle and file a little from 
the front bottom of the spindle to the back bottom all the 
way across the top of the spindle, being certain not to file 
any off the bottom of the shoulder of the spindle. Just 
file the shoulder off the top or from the bottom front to 
the back front, and put it in the loom. Then when the 
nut is tightened, it will raise the spindle up and the rings 
will go straight in the grooves of the guide. If not, just 
file a little off the top of the spindle and a little off the 
bottom that fits in the hopper stand, and it will come up 
as much as is desired. It will be noticed that the spindle 
is worn more on the front side than on the back; so it 
should be filed more on the front, and then the bobbin 
will sit steady and straight in the dise. 

In regard ‘to the idea of “P.T.S. (Maine)”, as ex- 
plained on page 561 of the February issue, he did a good 


Ss Practical Discussions by 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 
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Cotton's Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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thing when he puts a piece 134 inches long on the filling 
yarn holder, that is, the red casting on the battery, on 
his Model E looms. He also stated he put on a long- 
er lay end. If he did so, he should put on a rocker collar 
between the parallel and rocker box that will give the 
picker stick the right slant. I suppose he has done this. 
Then he should be sure that the hopper stand is not too 
high off of the shuttle box, and see that the loom is not 
picking late, and that the lug is properly set. Then make 
the loom change filling by hand, and see that the transfer- 
er fork is sitting straight up and down with the loom on 
the change on the front center, and see that the fork strad- 
dles the little end of the bobbin. Then turn the loom over 
slowly to top center, and when the shuttle starts out of the 
box see that the filling falls straight into the center of the 
shuttle eye. He can turn the red end or make the weaver 
fill the battery with enough slant to do this, if the bobbin 
is going straight in on top of the quill that is leaving the 


shuttle. 
C. R. (Tenn.) 


Evitor Corton: 

The question of bobbins rolling in loom batteries, which 
was started on page 239 of the January issue by “T.R. 
(S.C.)”, has been pretty thoroughly discussed in recent 
numbers of Corron. I would like to add some thoughts 
along this line as to what will cause this trouble. 

If the rocker shafts are worn out, this lets the lay end 
too far down from the battery and causes the stroke of 
the transferer to be untimed, as the stroke is too long. The 
rocker shafts being jacked up too close under the battery 
will shorten the stroke of the transferer, and untime the 
transferer as the stroke is too short. Therefore, these two 
things will cause the same evil. 

A filling change should be timed exactly, with no lost 
motion in the snake head brass. Also the loom should pick 
out of the lever end exactly from the top center. 

The lateh finger and bunter being worn out; the sup- 
porter pin being worn out, letting the supporter lean too 
far from the battery head or too close to it; the supporter 
worn out on the tip end where the butt of the quill rests; 
and too much lost motion in the pitman straps, or pitman 
arms not of the same length—one too long and the other 
too short—will cause the lay to be in a zig-zag. The ec- 
centric pins not adjusted alike, one sending one end of the 
lay too far forward, the other sending the other end of the 
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This is the question that was received by Fibre 
and Fabric: “How about preventing the waste of 
roving caused by the spinners taking out the 
bobbins much too soon before they run out? Will 
some of your readers thresh out this question in 
good shape and save the cotton mills an enormous 
Joss on account of re-working so much needlessly 
wasted roving? It is well known that re-worked 
roving does not make as good work; that it costs 


This is the answer that appeared in Fibre and 
Fabric: “I have not written for Fibre and Fabric 
in a long time, so will try to answer one of your 
questions now. How to save roving waste and 
also how to save the roving bobbin in both carding 
and spinning rooms. I have always kicked about 
help cutting waste from bobbins, as they always 
made a lot of waste. Oftentimes if they had a lot 
of roving waste running out, help would, if not 
watched, take out a bobbin with three to five layers 
of roving on it and cut same from bobbin, in that 
way making a lot of cut waste, besides cutting the 
bobbin, which helps to spoil same. Now the only 
and best way to save both bobbin and cut waste is 
for mills to buy some machines from the Terrell 
Machine Co., and then not allow any more cut 


How Can I Prevent Roving Waste? 


as much more to re-work roving waste as it does 
when first put through, besides making additional 
wastes when re-worked. Moreover, the finished 
product made from excessive roving waste re- 
worked is not of such good quality, nor possesses 
as much strength as when made from normal stock. 
Therefore, I would like to learn what other mills 
are doing to prevent the excessive waste of 
roving?” 


Answered in Fibre and Fabric May 7, 1927 


waste in any department. You can save 25 per cent 
up to better than 50 per cent waste by not allowing 
help to take out a bobbin from creel with more 
than two inches of roving left on bobbin. Hold 
roving men responsible if they pick up bobbins 
with more than that on them. The Terrell machine 
will clean fifty bobbins a minute and any overseer 
can tell his superintendent how many machines 
he will need. I have six at the present time, and 
do not pay more than 27 cents an hour to help to 
run the machines. A machine will pay for itself in 
a short time. It is up to the agents or superin- 
tendents of mills whether they want to save roving 
bobbins and‘ cut down 50 per cent in waste they 
are now making. I consider it a great saving to 
any mill as waste is a very expensive luxury in: 
these times—SPORTUS.” 


ee We 


Machines 
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lay too far backward, will also cause the lay of the loom 
to be in a zig-zag. The dise stud being worn out, permit- 
ting the small end of the dise to droop, and the head end of 
the dise to be in a reared position, causes the bobbin to be 
unlevel for the transferer. A worn out transferer, with 
heavy quill ring prints in it will, as will all of the other 
things mentioned, cause the bobbins to roll in the bat- 
tery. 

The shuttle being timed going under the battery is very 
important. The shuttle should be evenly divided in the 
box, care being taken not to push the shuttle too far to 
the back binder, nor pull it too far to the box front, as it 
should be central in the center of the lay slot. The bobbin 
should not touch the shuttle either on the front or the back 
side, while transferring the bobbins, as the bobbin should 
go in the shuttle freely, and exactly in the center. The 
picker head should be watched after closely, so the bobbin 
will not strike the shuttle spring slide. By doing so, this 
would cause the bobbin to jerk the shuttle back, so it is 
clearly seen that this bobbin has been disturbed before 
reaching its destination without the privilege of going in the 
shuttle freely. Therefore, it has to roll or cut a somer- 
sault, which I have often seen them do. But by investiga- 
tion I could always find the trouble. A bad race plate 
with grooves in it, like a railroad track will mislead the 
shuttle from one box to the other, and it will not be de- 
livered in either one correctly. 

All of the things I have mentioned will cause a bobbin to 
roll and will sometimes smash them. I hope this letter 


will throw some light on the subject. 
R.B. (S.C.) 


Desires a Size Formula 


Epitor Corton: 

Being one of your subscribers, I am writing you for 
some information on a size formula for my slashers. We 
are using Gum Tragasol. Starting with 90 gallons of 
water, using potato starch, please tell me how much Gum 
Tragasol, starch and tallow to use, how mix and how long 
to cook, to use on a weave, warp 60s/1 C. P., 96 sley and 
104 picks, the filling is 1/22/26 Canton. I am running 
this now with fairly good results, but want to improve 
if possible. This weave is on Draper K Model loom. 

ContrisuTor No. 2622. 


Keeping Numbers Even. 


Epitor Corton: 

In the February issue of Corron I noticed where Dun- 
hill Marsden gives us his system of keeping numbers. In 
the first paragraph he states: “I know of mills that 
have a variation of as much as thirty or forty pounds 
in warper beams of the same set with the same number 
of ends of like yarn.” 

This is an impossibility. It is possible only when 
careless overseers allow the numbers to get away from 
them and hold back the very light or heavy beams to mix 
them in a set, but beams will not vary thirty or forty 
pounds from one another; the doublings preclude that 
possibility. . 

Sometimes beams jump in weight by a few pounds at 
a time, but if allowed to reach a difference of twenty 
pounds, the carder should be fired. 
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Let us get down to practice, assuming that the work 
is heavy and no change is made at the finished drawing. 
This heavy work is doubled with the other at standard 
weight. In the spinning room a bobbin of roving will 
last a week, then it will take over a week before all the 
heavy work is in the spinning ecreels, and of course as the 
heavy work increases in the creels the beams vary accord- 
ingly, but all on the heavy side. 

Now take Mr. Marsden’s table of finsher drawing 
standards. We find from 40 to 72 relative humidity, a 
difference of 1.70 grains. Now we know that a difference 
of 1.70 grains in the finished drawing sliver will not make 
a difference of 30 to 40 pounds to a beam. Then of what 
use is such a table to these careless fellows? 

When beams jump 30 to 40 pounds in any mill, it is 
not a new system that is wanted, but a new man. Ask 
“Old Timer”. 

In the first paragraph of his article Mr. Marsden 
states: “A good many mills seem to keep their shop force 
continually making sets of gears for various changes.” 
Right here he exaggerates the matter. Change gears will 
last a life time, and all that is needed is three sets for the 
drawing, fine frames and spinning. Does it take a 
machine shop force to make tnis number of gears? 

We have three sets of gears on our drawing frames, 
and during the past five years we changed twice on the 
fine speeders, and perhaps once in two weeks on _ the 
spinning frames. Our beams vary about seven to eight 
pounds; never over ten. 

In the fourth paragraph this writer states: “Cotton of 
uniform character we know must enter the mill, also cotton 
of uniform grades and staple.” If Mr. Marsden is run- 
ning such stock, no wonder his system works. The day this 
article was written, I sampled bales for use in our mills, 
whieh varied from 1l-inch to 1 3/16-inches. If it is true 
about cotton being uniform in character, grade and staple, 
why is it that an agreement exists between the broker and 
buyer that a certain per cent under grade must be ae- 
cepted? 

We are running day and night. We have humidifiers 
from the picker room throughout the mill. Let the boys 
take a tip from me regarding relative humidity. Run 
the work in an atmosphere of 65 per cent relative humidity, 
or a little above, and the aforementioned advantages will 
be found, and why? Because the structure of cotton fiber 
is a hollow spiral tubular form, with delicate waxy walls, 
and when dry and brittle it will break. This is what hap- 
pens in the picker and cards when the picking or ecard- 
ing is run without humidifiers. 

Again, this writer states in the 6th paragraph: “The 
finisher lap should be kept to a minimum variation of one- 
half pound each way, under and over.” 

This idea, I am sure, is wrong. I sample every bale 
before mixing, and if the mixing is made up of wiry cot- 
ton, we reduce the weight of the finished lap one half 
pound. When the cotton is fluffy we increase one half 
pound. See the point? It works like a charm. 

In his article, Mr. Marsden does not consider the char- 
acteristics of the cotton fiber. He would have us believe 
that his table would remedy the two extremes between wiry 
and fluffy cotton. 

I want to repeat here, that the man who understands 
the characteristics of the cotton fiber is worth his weight 
in gold to any cotton mill. Mills without humidifiers know 
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little about the cotton fiber’s wonderful adaptability for 
drafting and twisting and manipulating under proper 


atmospheric conditions. 
WasH (R. I.) 


Why the Type Variations in Flange Rings. 


Epiror Corton : 

I would be very glad to have some readers of Corron 
discuss the relative merits of the No. 1 and No. 2 flange 
rings, not simply stating that they are using one or the 
other, but giving in complete form their reasons for their 
preference. Of course that would be determined by the 
conditions in any given mill, and in answering this question 
I would like to have your readers specify the conditions 
they are referring to in connection with the type or num- 
ber of flange they prefer. I am spinning 60s, using a 
1 5/8-inch ring 2 1/2-inch gauge frame with separators, 
using a 3 1/2 grain traveler, A-1 circle. The bobbin is 8- 
inches long, 1 1/16-inch at the bottom of the barrel, 3/4- 
inch where the yarn begins to wind on. This yarn is warp, 
using filling wind. 

I shall appreciate any discussion which your readers can 
furnish, bearing in mind that I would like to have full 
reasons as to their preference. Naturally I would be inter- 
ested in discussions relative to conditions as similar to 


mine as possible. 
ConTrisuTor No.2625. 


Suggesting a Comber Layout. 


Epitor Corron: 

I have read the question asked by “V.F. (N.C.)” in the 
September issue regarding a comber layout, and have also 
read the several replies printed monthly. So far I have 
seen none that I could wholly agree with on the comber. 
So that is what I want to write about. The picking, card- 
ing and roving has been discussed enough. 

The biggest mistake in cotton combing today, in my 
mind, is trying to run too heavy work. “V.F.’s” card 
sliver, which is 42 grains, is OK. A heavier sliver would 
not be so clean and would cause plenty of trouble. I 
should advise doubling 20 ends, which will be standard on 
the machines he has installed and produce a 475-grain lap. 
Double these four and draft four on the ribbon lappers, 
making the finished lap 475 grains. Never draft over 
four or under four on the ribbon lapper. For this reason 
when a poor lap has been made, one which is soft and would 
run poorly on the comber, or one a bunch has got through 
on that it is known will break needles, it should be seen 
to that such laps are re-run. This will save a good many 
pounds of waste and a good many needles. 

Perhaps many will not agree with me on the weight of 
lap, but I will try to show why it should not go over 475 
grains. 

When a lap as heavy as 600 to 650 grains is run there 
is quite a bulk of fibers, far too much to be suitably 
handled by the rolls. The work jumps through, lags be- 
hind and makes all kinds of uneven work. But one bad 
feature is the leather top rolls. I worked in one place 
where they ran a 475 grain lap in one mill and a 600 grain 
lap in the other, and although you may not believe it, the 
machines running the 600-grain lap had a roller covering 
bill that was over twice that of the 475-grain mill. 
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Some may say use metallic rolls, but if “V.F.” has any 
influence on this matter, I advise him not to get them. 
To run right they must be scoured every week, and I have 
never seen the mill where the help would do it or had time 
to do it. And the metallic rolls can’t handle a heavy lap 
suecessfully any way, especially on the sliver lapper. 

The curved plate should be polished well every week 
with a good metal polish. This takes about five minutes to 
do and works wonders. The best way I ever found was 
to apply generously with a piece of hard waste, let dry, 
then polish quickly with another piece of hard waste, using 
whiting liberally. 

On the comber we find the real reason why heavy work 
is not advisable. The nippers cannot hold the lap firmly 
enough and the bulk is too great for the needles. The light- 
er lap will decrease the needling bill by half. On this 
heavy work, it will be noticed, the leather detaching rolls 
are continually coming loose, while the leather is still in 
good shape. 

“V.F.” does not state what per cent of waste he is to 
take out. It is a mistake to try for less than 18 to 20 
per cent, for anyone with common sense knows that to 
take much less means raising the top comb, and that means 
semi-combing. To take out less, the comb should be set 
as straight as possible before raising it any. The distance 
beiween the bite of the rolls and the top comb determines 
the waste. All that is not held by the nippers and is not 
through the comb goes into the waste. If the cotton bought 
contained 25 per cent of short fiber it would be a hard 
job taking out less than 20 per cent which will give satis- 
faction. 

A sliver on the comber should be made the same as the 
eard, 42 grains. This makes it easier to change the draw- 
ing from combed to carded work or vice versa and allows 
the draft to be kept under six as it should on 1 1/16-inch 
cotton. On a 58 to 60 grain sliver, as some advise, there 
would have to be a draft of 7.2 to make 50 grain sliver. 
Such a draft is out of reason for any staple. 

In conelusion, I will say, run a light lap to save on 
roller covering and to save the needles from being pull- 
ed out, and do not try to take out only 12 to 14 per cent 
waste; it is impossible to do it and get a fully combed 
sliver. 

I hope this will be of some use to “V.F.” and others. 
I should like to know if any others have had trouble in 


ruining a heavy lap. 
B. O. (Mass.) 


Waste at the Drawing Frames. 


Epitor Corron : 

In the discussion on waste, at the meeting of the Tex- 
tile Operating Executives: of Georgia, published in the 
April number of Corron, I notice on page 538 where the 
chairman put the following question to Mr. Senn: “What 
is the best method of controlling waste on the drawing 
frame?” Mr. Senn’s answer was: “I asked my carder 
that when the questionnaire came in, and he said ‘I try 
to get them to be careful, and if they are not, I just raise 
hell if they make too much.’” 

This answer seems unreasonable. Drawing waste is 
made chiefly in two ways: (1) By putting up all the 
eans at one time and allowing dumping; (2) by bad run- 
ning work. 
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Let me say right here that many carders “raise hell” 
with their drawing tenders when they should be handed 
the treatment themselves. If the question were put to me, 
I would answer it as follows: 

I would be sure that the rolls were properly spaced 
for the length of stock run; I would make sure that the 
rolls were properly oiled; I would have a slack web be- 
tween the front rol] and the calender roll and I would have 
worn trumpets changed. 

Let us assume that in starting new drawing frames the 
web is made perfectly, then after running a few years the 
trumpets wear and there is a tight web that will cause the 
strand to break every little while. The overseer raises 
hell of course, but he is to blame. 

Allowing the eans to be put up at the back all at one 
time is one of the greatest evils in the cotton mills at the 
present time. It not only creates waste but makes very un- 
even work. In order to prove this, after putting up a set 
of full cans at the back, size the finished sliver, then when 
the cans are nearly empty, size again and a great varia- 
tion will be found in the weight of the finished sliver. 


Then what happens on the slubber? There is heavy and 
light sliver in spots, and the only thing that saves many 
mills carrying on the aforementioned practice is the large 
number of doublings. Mills that have few doublings suf- 
fer, and the men responsible are the ones who are*for- 
ever crying, “The man in the office knows little about buy- 
ing cotton; he has me hung up with uneven work.” 


For the first time, I am going to ask “Old Timer” a 
question, namely, if he remembers in the days of the rail- 
way heads, when the cans were painted in different colors, 
four to each delivery, and each delivery had its own four 
colors. If the overseer would see one can running in on 
the wrong color marked in the slot on the back of the 
drawing, then he would “raise hell.” We made a better 
yarn in those days, and the foregoing is one good reason. 


In order to understand clearly the evil caused by put- 
ting up all the cans together, let us assume that the mill 
has 48 cards. Immediately after stripping let us again 
assume that all these cans containing the light slivers after 
stripping are put up at the back of two drawing frames. 
Next, let us assume that the finished drawing sliver from 
the breaker drawing containing the light sliver is put up 
altogether at the back of the fine drawing. I need not 
point out here what happens. The cans at the back of 
every drawing frame should be run as unevenly as pos- 
sible. Say if six cans at the back to each delivery is run, 
a difference of 1/6 between each can should exist if pos- 
sible, but this is not always possible. However, they can 
be run unevenly and should be. A good drawing tender 
will not make unnecessary waste. How can he when the 
work runs well and he does not dump cans? 

Another cause for waste on drawing frames is worn 
clearer cloth. The clearers on all drawing should at all 
times be properly covered. In such a case the clearers will 
hold the foreign matter between each doffing of the cans. 
Clearers should be picked after each doff. 

Waszu (R. I.) 


Paving Brick Association Moves. 


The National Paving Brick Manufacturers Association 
has announced the removal of its offices from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Using Warp Tyers with Loom Fixers. 


Epitor Corton : 

I would like to submit to the readers of Corron the fol- 
lowing questions, and would thank you for early publica- 
tion: 

1. How many looms should a fixer be able to look 
after if he is assisted by a warp tyer who takes off the 
old warp and puts in a new warp? The fixer to look 
after the repair and upkeep of the looms only. 

2. How many looms should a warp tyer attend? His 
job would be to take off the old warp, make the pattern to 
be sent to tying-in department and put the new warp in 
loom ready to start the loom. 

The foregoing questions to apply to 36-inch and 40-inch 
looms on print goods and sheetings with 30s warp and 
5.00 yards to 5.50 yards per pound, 

M.E.(S.C.) 


The Up-Stroke Buckley Cleaner. 


Epitor Corton : 

Replying to your inquirer who is having some difficulty 
with his up-stroke cleaner, I can only say I have never 
experienced the difficulty that your client is having with 
it, and any remedy that I could offer would be purely 
theoretical. I do not see how his trouble could be ecavsed 
by the fan, as he says it has never given any trouble before, 
and I presume that he has not made any radical changes 
in his fan speeds. I would suggest that he first check over 
every setting on his machine, personally, and see if they 
correspond to the settings which I gave in my article on the 
up-stroke cleaner and the vertical opener. It often hap- 
pens that the fixers will change the settings on machines 
without consulting the overseer and later deny having made 
any changes if the machine goes bad. 


If the trouble is in the Murray cleaner, I cannot offer 
any suggestions for remedying his trouble, as I have never 
had any experience on this cleaning machine, If he finds 
that all his settings are right I should think that the next 
logical thing to do would be to speed up his fan, as he says 
that he sometimes has trouble with the cotton choking up 
in passing to the vertical opener. It seems logical that if 
he does not have enough draft from his fan to promptly 
pull the cotton out of the up-stroke cleaner that it might 
accumulate in the up-stroke cleaner and be rolled over and 
over against the grid bars and get the rolled-up appearance 
that he speaks of. Then again, his fan might be speeded 
too high, which would give him less draft than a fan run- 
ning at a lower speed, as too much speed on the fan kills 
its own purpose. Anyway, the thing that he should strive 
for should be an increased draft. 

ContTrisutTor No. 1029. 
Epitor Corron : 

I have been reading over the question of “Contributor 
No. 514” which was published in the June number of Cor- 
Ton. He states that he has an opening arrangement similar 
to the one illustrated by “Contributor No. 1029” on page 
468 of the March issue. His layout consists of an opening 
and cleaning unit comprised of a bale breaker and Whitin 
up-stroke Buckley, a vertical opener and a Murray clean- 
er. At this point he states he has a fan which blows the 
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GDC Dyestuff-Quality is Fixed 


The manufacturer who steers the 
course of his production by the 
fixed star of quality should use G DC 
dyestuffs. 


Their excellence is due to the weld- 
ing of experience, knowledge and skill. 
It is an efficiency combination produc- 


ing dyestuffs which meet the most 
exacting requirements. 


The GDC trade-mark is a symbol 
of dependable quality. 


New York Office: 230 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
159 High Street 220 W. Ist Street 40 Fountain Street 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
305 W. Randolph Street 111 Arch Street 22 Natoma Street 
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cotton over into the hopper of the breaker lapper. The 
difficulty he reports is that the cotton is rolled into small 
rolls that never completely draw out in the carding. He 
said he tried speeding up the feed roller on the upstroke 
but this did not help very much. His fan speed is 1100 
r.p.m., 

Usually when the cotton is rolled in going through the 
up-stroke cleaner the trouble is either with the air draft 
or with the fan suction, or both. Of course the settings 
may have something to do with it, and other things might 
have a bearing on it. The correspondent does not say 
definitely whether he js sure that the rolling of the stock is 
caused by the up-stroke Buckley. As you know, the stock 
may be rolled or curled in the vertical opener or in the 
Murray cleaner just as well as in any other type of ma- 
chine if the settings and adjustments are not correct. 

Presuming however, that the rolling or curling is done 
in the up-stroke Buckley, I really think he should have a 
service man look over his layout. I assume that the vertical 
opener in his layout is a Saco-Lowell machine with the 
regular Saco-Lowell cage section and fan. If this is the 
ease, where a fair production is run, I have not found this 
fan to be strong enough to properly draw the stock from 
the Buckley through the vertical opener and a substitution 
is suggested for the cage section fan. 

But it may be that he has no eage section on his vertical 
opener and that he is pulling the stock through all of the 
machines with a fan hooked up to handle his conveying 
line over to his picker room. If this is the case he would 
need a strong fan and a rather high speed to exhaust 
through this line of machines, and even at that it would 
be difficult to satisfactorily regulate the draft in the up- 
stroke eleaner this way. 

If he will give all the details about his outfit, the 
makes and size of the machines, and other details and 
points in connection with it, such as the production, speeds, 
staple and grade of cotton, and so on, I shall be glad to 
be of some long distance help. 


A.S.(Ga.) 


Securing the Right Shade on Denims. 


Epitor Corron: 

We are in trouble here regarding the manufacturing of 
2.20-denim. The color is off. We are using a Stafford 
automatic denim loom, three-harness, warp stop motion, 8s 
warp and 12s filling. We use the Indigo powder of Dow 
Chemical Co., 13144 per cent shade. The sample shows the 
goods we are making just as it comes from the loom. How 
can we improve the finish on this grade of goods. 

ConTrRIBUTOR No, 2608. 

(This question and sample were submitted to con- 
tributors on this type of work and the following answers 
received and forwarded. The whole matter is published 
here for general information.—Editor. ) 


Epitor Coron : 

I note the inquiry about the 2.20-denim, which the in- 
quirer says is off color. He said he makes this on a Staf- 
ford automatic denim loom, with warp stop motion, three 
harness, 8s warp and 12s filling. He uses Indigo pow- 
der, 1314 per cent shade. He wanted to know what could 
be done to improve the shade. 
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‘Bands Build 


A wholesome — of genuine interest is 
developed by a band more quickly than by 
any other single agency. 












Industry is making use of this building 
power of the band—a power which welds 
the minds and wills of individuals into a 
strong community of feeling and action. 






The mill band contests held at regular in- 
tervals afford striking proof of the value of 
the band in the mill village. 







If you have no band now you can easily get 
one. Conn helps in every detail of organiza- 
tion. Our easy payment plan on complete 
sets eliminates the financial problem. 







Write our Band Service Department now for 
complete information. No obligation. 






AN 
INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 






Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 815 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send complete details of your new purchase plans on complete 
sets ( ); information on free trial offer on any instrument. 


a (Mention Instrument Here) 
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The TOLHURST Center Slung is the convenient 
machine built by TOLHURST Specialists. The 
question of low-ceilings ceases to be a problem 
with this sturdy, dependable extractor, and you 
also have the many advantages of accessibility. 
The bottom of the basket is easily reached, there 
is no obstruction to interfere with loading or un- 
loading and the contents of the basket can be 
seen at all times. 


The TOLHURST Center Slung is ut- are minimized and there is no tenden- 
terly different in design from the cy to dance vertically. Large ball and 
universally known TOLHURST Self roller bearings, mounted in one re- 
Balancing. The case is flexibly slung movable housing, are lubricated with 
by links from three short columns on grease from a single source. Basket 
a plane through the centre of gravity sizes: 40, 48 and 60 inches direct mo- 
of the load. Oscillation and vibration tor or belt drive. 


Western Representative: 
JOHN 8S. GAGE : Southern Representative: 
8 South Dearborn St., < FRED H. WHITE 
Chicago, D1. —, =as= : => Independence Building, 
= J : = z Charlotte, N. C. 


Canadian Rep.: 5 ° , 7 7 

w. J. WESTAWAY co. == iA : i J se — San Francisco Rep.: 

Wee ge ni ig 2 Hy 4 

amilton, Ont., : : x 

275 Craig West, = 3 (NY. San Francisco, Cal. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
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It is my opinion, from the sample he sent, that he is 
trying to put too much color on his warp. As the warp 
color gets darker, the cloth loses its blue tone and becomes 
grayer. This is rather deceiving and sometimes gives the 
impression that there is not enough color, when there is 
really too much. I think that if he dropped back to 11 
or 12 per cent shade he would come nearer the desired 
color. 

Another thing that might help the general appearance 
and “cover” of his denim is taking out a little twist on his 
warp. I do not know what kind of cotton he is using. It 
looks rather rough, and it may be possible that if he 
is using some gray or red tinged cotton that the general 
character and color of his stock might account in part for 
the shade, and also prevent any twist being taken out, but 
I think a little softer twist warp will not only make a 
better dyeing job, but also a better looking piece of goods. 
Conversely, a little harder twist filling would be another 
step in the same direction. 

The yarn numbers he uses are about right for this class 
of goods. I think if your subseriber experiments a little 
along this line he will get better results. 

Contrisutor No. 2619. 








Epitor Corron : 

Replying to the question of “Contributor No. 2608” 
with reference to the off-shade in his 2.20 denim, I will 
state that in my opinion the principal trouble is that he is 
using the wrong hand twill for 2.20 denim. He should re- 
verse his cams or harness draw, whichever he prefers. 

A'so he should draw the selvage one to the eye instead 
of two. 

His 134% per cent Indigo shade is too heavy to match 
the sample. Probably 1244 per cent would suffice. 

ContTRIBUTOR No. 2620. 





Leadership. 





| Note: 
lished in August, 1924, we are reprinting the questions, 
the 


As this contributor refers to questions pub- 


with his answers, for convenience of the readers.— 


Editor. ] 
Epiror Corton : 

I have found W. M. MeLaurine’s articles on “Human 
Relationships in Industry” very interesting and I am going 
to try to answer some of the questions -he asks in the 
August, 1924 issue, on leadership. 

1. A second hand hands in to the overseer a good re- 
port on the work of a certain section man. The overseer 
instructs the second hand not to tell the section man any- 
The second hand uses his own judgment 


Who displayed the 


thing about it. 
and does commend the section man. 
better leadership? Why? 

The second hand showed the better leadership, because 
he put the section man in a better frame of mind about 
his work, which would spur him on to do better. 

2. A certain overseer was in the habit of coming to 
work grouchy. What might his grouchiness be due to? 
What effects does this have on his leadership? 

Not enough sleep will cause anybody to be grouchy, 
overeating at night and being distressed, and living too 
fast a life. This has a tendency to cause his help to keep 
away from him and keeps many suggestions that would 
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They May Look Alike— 
But the Ditterence is Vast 


Leaving the hair on an ordinary check strap 
doesn’t any more make it a Bondaron Check 
Strap than the addition of a suit of clothes 
makes a man out of a monkey. Without the mark 
“Sterling” to guide them, the purchasers of 
silverware would be unable to distinguish the 
unreal from the genuine. 


Plated silver looks so much like sterling silver 
that from the standpoint of the appearance 
there seems little to choose between them. Or- 
dinary check straps with the hair on so closely 
resemble the product bearing the name “Bon- 
daron” that to the eye one check strap may seem 
to be as good as another. 


But appearances are deceiving—“all is not gold 
that glitters’”—and the army of “just as good” 
merchants leaves nothing but dissatisfaction in 
its train. When a jewelry clerk shows you silver- 
ware you look for the name “Sterling” before you 
buy. When a mill supply man offers you check 
straps insist on seeing the name Bondaron. 
Unless the name is there you won’t get the gen- 
uine—and if you don’t get the genuine you can’t 
get Bondaron service. 


CHARLES 






COMPANY 


Leather Curriers and Belting Manufacturers 


617-619 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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--in the Southeast’s largest 
inland terminal --at Birmingham 


Photo shows the first of the four units of the mammoth 
two-million-dollar Merchants and Manufacturers Terminal. 
Kach unit (120 ft. wide x 440 ft. long) will provide 22 sec- 
tions three stories high and twenty feet wide. All units 
will be reinforced 


"ENSLEY GALA CITY, 


CRUSHED & SCREENED 
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concrete. Monolithic type! That means solid slag 
concrete walls, beams, floors and copings. The 
architects—Denham, Van Keuren & Denham, of 
Birmingham—planned “designed” mixes and drew 
from 14 to 16 test cubes every day. These were 
cured under field conditions to determine the exact 


strength of the concrete. 


The designed 1:2.3.3.8 slag mix for the slabs, beams 
and exterior walls averaged 2500 lbs.—500 lbs. per 
sq. inch stronger than specified strength. 


A 1:2.3 slag mix for the columns produced 3000 
Ibs. per sq. inch concrete—instead of the specified 
2500 lbs. Consistently the designed slag mixes pro- 
duced 20% stronger concrete and effected a substan- 
tial saving in cement and labor. " 


Birmingham Slag Co. 


ba " etaln go geen e ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM JACKSONVILLE 
urance 
THOMASVILLE MONTGOMERY OCALA, FLA. 


cates—all partition walls were 
built with SlagTex Concrete 
Tile! 
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be helpful, from being given; it also has a tendency to 
create the same grouchy feeling among the help and is 
detrimental to the best work. 

3. <A certain overseer, the first thing in the morning, 
was known to have considerable confusion in getting his 
department running. In what respect was he lacking as 
a leader? 

By causing confusion he would upset the help for the 
day and the best efficiency would not be obtainable until 
late in the day, this is surely lack of leadership. 

4. In a certain spinning department the help were 
in the habit of cutting off roving. The superintendent 
told the overseer that it would have to be stopped. The 
next time the overseer saw a man cutting roving he said, 
“The old man wants this stopped.” How is this for leader- 
ship? What should the overseer have done? 

In regards to cutting off roving in the spinning room, 
the overseer should have used a different method and not 
pass the buck. He should know that more waste run, 
creates still more waste. He showed his help that he did 
not care whether they cut it off or not, as long as the 
superintendent did not see them. He showed very little 
leadership here for the help would become more careless 
and wasteful. 

5. A new overseer orders the looms changed from 
the setting which the mill had found to be the best possible 
setting for the grade of work being run. Production de- 
reases. The second hand on the quiet changes the setting. 
Production returns and help again becomes satisfied. Was 
there any leadership displayed here? On whose part? 

The increased production by returning the looms to the 
old setting showed that the second hand knew where the 
fault lay and that he, rather than the overseer, was a better 
judge of the fault. The second hand was at fault in mak- 
ing the change unknown to the overseer because he took 
authority which did not belong to him, It would have 
been better to have talked with the overseer first and got- 
ten his permission. 

6. An overseer orders certain changes in the setting 
of the looms. The second hand sets up one loom in this 
way and shows the overseer that the new setting will not 
‘work as well. The overseer says, “All right, leave them 
the way they were.” What quality of leadership did the 
overseer display? 

By trying the looms on a new setting, finding it did 
not work to advantage and advising that the others be left 
as they were showed good judgment. 

7. A certain overseer who knows his job very well 
ean never be found when wanted. Is leadership lacking 
here? Why? 

No matter how well an overseer knows his work, he 
should always be where he can be found when wanted. By 
being in hiding, he gives the impression that he is afraid 
something may arise which he will be unable to handle. 
Good leadership is shown by setting good examples for 
others. 

8. A certain overseer was noted for promising almost 
anything the help asked of him. Was this good leader- 
ship? Why? 

The overseer who will promise anything asked by his 
help to please them is showing poor leadership, because 
he may be called upon to keep one of these promises and 
failing to do so loses the respect of his help. It becomes 
known that he is not a man of his word and his promises 
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‘CANNON MANUFACTURING co. 
KANNAPOLIS, N. 


ROOT EQUIPPED, 
bd 99 


é en ° 
/ (of Gree thelarizan of the Textile Industry. 


Greater profit from your looms 
depends upon value received in fab- 
rics woven, for the expenditure put 
forth in their weaving. 


Paying for the “weaving” of un- 
woven textiles, due to padded piece 
work reports, kicking of the pick 
gears, etc., is production cost leak- 
age in its worst form. 


If you would receive actual value for every 
cent spent in production, 


pay your weavers by the pick via 
the Root Pick Counter; they regis- 
ter nothing but picks actually 
woven—again the Root Counter 
tallies no wheel kicking to boost 
production as is common by the cut 
yard method of piece work pay- 
ment. Neither is a margin for safe- 
ty needed in your estimates, as ac- 
tual and estimated production costs 
remain identical at all times by the 
use of this infallible Pick Clock. 


It is quite an advantage over competi- 
tion. Think it over. 


The Root Company 
108 Beck St., Bristol, Conn. 


Southern Office 
W. A. KENNEDY 
Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROOT 
PICK CONTERS 


OF THE TEXTILE WORLD 
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are meaningless. By making promises he is unable to 
comply with, he makes trouble for himself and at times 
puts the concern for which. he is working in the wrong 
light. An overseer should think carefully before making 


promises and then only promise what he knows he ean 


honestly comply with, 

9. A certain carding overseer is kuown to discuss 
frequently with the spinning overseer the condition of the 
roving in the spinning room and vice-versa. Does this 
have an effect on the leadership of these overseers? Why? 

The carder and spinner who discuss the conditions 
of the roving and yarn with each other for real benefit 
are both good leaders, because they are continually on the 
lookout for improvement and seeing this the operative will 
strive to do better work beeause he knows that the “Boss” 
is looking to make his running conditions better. 

10. A weaving overseer instead of bawling a man out 
for a bad piece of work reasons with him and shows that 
the mistake has made second class goods out of a whole 
eut. Should he have done this or should he have jacked 
him up? 

11. An inexperienced weaver is told by the overseer 
that certain things will cause seconds. The new weaver 
goes ahead and makes several seconds, and until the over- 
seer takes him to the cloth room and shows him he does 
what a second is, and how much it costs the 
What necessary quality of leadership does this 


not know 
company. 
bring out? 

Thé answers to questions 10 and 11 may be combined. 
The overseer who will explain to the operative the cause of 
seconds and the result to the manufacturer, is the right 
kind of a man to get the best results from the help, for 
very few persons will deliberately make seconds when they 
know thoroughly the cause of them and the result when 
put on the market. 

12. An old superintendent gave the following advice 
to a young overseer, “Sometimes it is necessary to show 
your authority; it is a good thing once in a while to pick 
out the sorriest man in your room and fire him.” Was 
this good advice? 

The advice to pick out some person to discharge just 
to show authority is not the best. Authority may be shown 
better by other methods. If a rule has been made and the 
help persist in breaking that rule, then authority cannot 
be shown unless the penalty is adhered to. There are 
eases known, where the penalty for some infraction of a 
rule, is discharge, but it is overlooked when some disobey 
it and only enforced in odd cases; this is entirely wrong 
and is worse than having no rule at all. Nothing will 
upset authority more than having rules apply to only a 
few persons—it should be all if any. 

13. A workman was making some small parts on his 
lathe. When he had the first one finished, he called his 
foreman to inspect it. The following conversation took 
place: The foreman said, “This is just a little bit too 
large” The workman said, “Well, I will take another cut.” 
The foreman said, “No, don’t do that, you have it as near 
The workman said, “Why didn’t you 
Is this good leadership? 


as you ean get it.” 
say so in the first place?” 
Why? 

If a part to be made has been made as near as possi- 
sible it is wise to say so at once and not ereate a wrong 
impression. 

14. A workman made a mistake on a job and the 
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superintendent came to the man’s foreman demanding to 
know who did it. The foreman took the blame. Did he 
do the right thing? 

If a foreman lays out work for his men and mistakes 
are made after following directions, then he should be 
man enough to stand back of them; it they make mistakes 
through not following instructions then he should deal with 
them directly. As long as a man is responsible for a de- 
partment he must stand for mistakes, as well as take praise 
when good work has been performed. 

15. A man comes up to a foreman and says, “How 
should this job be done?” The foreman comes back with, 
“Well, how do you think it ought to be done?” They have 
a discussion on it. Under the conditions another 
foreman tells the man just how to do the job. Which con- 
dition indieates the better leadership? Why? 

I believe the best leadership is shown where the fore- 
man is willing to discuss the best methods with the opera- 
tive; no one man knows the best methods for all work, by 
discussing methods with the workmen, you bring out his 
thoughts and they mingled with yours will often bring out 
some point of advantage. After some definite method has 
been decided upon, then the foreman should insist that it 
be followed until proven inadequate. This discussion also 
creates more interest among the men and will lead them 
to think more about their work and you will be the one 
to derive benefit from such thinking. 

16. <A certain foreman is 
ders are given with a “punch.” 
for poor work if it is the fault of the man, but is ready 
to take the blame if he is to blame. He never “passes the 
buck” to a man when things go wrong and he is ealled 
Could man be a leader? 


same 


“snappy.” All of his or- 
He accepts no excuses 


on the carpet for it. such a 
Why? 

The man who puts snap into his orders and will stand 
back of them is a good leader, because the operative knows 
that the boss is always on his toes and he becomes im- 
bued with some of the same pep; he also knows that if 
he will do his best, that the boss is always with him and 
a man to be depended upon. He wil] always be able to 
have good workmen with him. 

Such articles as these of McLaurine’s are interesting 
and uplifting and we ean do with more of them. 

CarpDER (Mass.) 


Another Solution for the Weaving Problem. 
Epiror Corron : 

In a recent issue “F.T. (Conn.)’ described a trouble he 
is having on his Whitin looms. He said he has some pat- 
terns running with four ends running as one in a dent 
by themselves, from the bottom beam, and that this yarn 
does not take up as fast as the rest of the bottom beam, 
and cause the drop wires to hang down stopping the loom 
and causing the packed cords to weave under. He said he 
had tried putting the cords in a lease, but this was not a 
permanent remedy. 

In my opinion, in order to seeure good running, he 
will have to run the cord from another beam. I have 
seen this tried out—it can be run from one beam, but 
it won’t be as good a piece of cloth as if woven from two 
beams. I have seen it run from one beam by making the 
following changes. It doesn’t matter what style of loom or 
heads or cams; it will act just the same on one beam. 
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HOUSANDS of Hyatt bearings have been ap- 

plied to spinning frames and twisters the world 
over. The appeal for economical production is 
universal—it goes hand in hand with the demand 
for better bearings. 


Hyatts on the all important cylinder shaft main- 
tain uniform spindle speeds—establish smooth, 
uninterrupted operation. 


Their positive rolling motion lessens the starting 
torque and running friction. It results in lower 
power consumption—freedom from maintenance 
and saving in lubrication cost. Mill men who have 
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fy Hyatt equipped machines 


conducted their own tests report 10% net power 
saving on Hyatt equipped frames—and 85% saving 
in lubricant. 

The sturdy Hyatt rollers do not wear, even when 
subjected to the one way pull of tape drives. They 
retain the perfect alignment as first set up by the 
fixer, and tend to reduce vibration. 

On roving frames and warpers the same high 
grade service is evident, in Hyatt equipped mills. 

Even though your frames are not now Hyatt 
equipped, you may easily obtain such advantages by 
applying Hyatts in simple replacement housings. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit 


Worcester 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Oakland 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


fl). PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS} |} 
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7 minutes to 
life-time saving 


Because they are split for easy installation, 
it’s a simple job to change over to Hyatt Line 
Shaft Roller Bearings. Your millwright puts 
one in operating position in seven minutes 
—without disturbing pulleys or other shaft 
fittings. 


Hyatt Line Shaft Bearings save 15% of your 
total power bill. They pay for themselves in 
a short time, then return dividends for 
many years. 


Call in your nearest Hyatt mill supply dealer. 
He will present convincing facts and figures. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh 
Worcester Philadelphia Cleveland Oakland 


It opens like this—for easy 
installation. Send for Bul- 
letin No. 1563 for com- 


plete information. R O LL ER BEARINGS 


| |PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS)" |} 
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Have two stands made, one for each side of the loom. 
These stands should be about 15 inches high above the 
stop motion. Place them on each side of the loom, back 
of the warp stop motion. If the loom has a vibrating rod 
on it, have holes at the bottom of the stands with set- 
serews and place the stands on the vibrating rod. Have 
two springs made, about seven inches long, of No. 14 
gauge wire wound close, about one inch in _ diameter. 
Hook each spring to the top of the stands and run a 
lease rod under the cords or massed yarn. Hook the bot- 





tom of the springs to the rod at each end. This hook- 
up may run his warp out; and it may not. If it doesn’t, 
he will have to pull the cords tight on the eut mark, The 
stand referred to is illustrated in the accompanying sketch. 

The letters in the accompanying drawing refer to the 
different parts, as follows: A, right stand; B, left stand; 


C, vibrator roll; D, whip roll; Z, vibrator arm; F, lease 
rod; G, left spring; and H, right spring. 
P.T.S. (Marne. ) 


Killing Static with Steam. 





Epitor Corron: 

The communication printed in your May number over 
the signature of “M.R.(R.I.)” on the same subject prompts 
me to submit a little further discussion. 

Statie electricity is partly due to lack of moisture in the 
air and partly due to a low temperature. As usually en- 
countered when starting up after a week-end or over night 
shut down one or both of these factors may be responsible. 

It is common practice in a great many mills to let the 
room temperature go down several degrees during winter 
shut downs in the effort to save coal in the boiler room 
and this is a great mistake. Whatever small amount of coal 
may be saved in this way for the time being is more than 
off-set by the necessity for forcing the fires in the effort 
to warm the mill when it is started up again, and it is bet- 
ter economy in the long run not to let the temperature fall 
below 70 degrees. Even when this is done the air and the 
material in process both dry out to a very considerable 
extent during the shut down period. If the mill is started 
up before normal atmospheric conditions are restored, 
static elettricity will certainly be encountered and there is 
the very devil to pay. 

Suppose we attempt to start up the humidifiers half an 
hour or so before starting. If the mill is down to 70, turn- 
ing on the humidifiers will tend to lower the temperature 
because of the evaporation of the water until the heating 
system has a chance to catch up. In nine cases out of ten 
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we fail to get normal conditions until the machinery has 
been running for some time which in itself helps to heat 
the mill. 

Your correspondent undoubtedly secures benefit by run- 
ning steam through his humidifier lines until normal con- 
ditions are reached and then putting his humidifiers into 
normal operation but I fear that he will have trouble with 
his humidifiers owing to the cutting action which the steam 
is likely to have on their orifices and also to the occurrence 
of seale and corrosion in his pipe lines which is likely to 
begin to trouble him sooner or later. 

In very cold weather the heat and humidifiers should 
both be turned on half or three-quarters of an hour before 
starting so that normal conditions are sure to prevail. If 
the steam heating system is a little bit below par, consider- 
able help can be secured by heating the water supplied to 
the humidifers so as to reduce their cooling effect. Much 
of the trouble experienced in getting a mil] warmed up aft- 
er a shut down is due to inadequate radiation. The power 
consumed in running the machinery helps materially to 
warm the mill and in a great many eases the radiation, 
while sufficient to keep the mill warm when running, is 
inadequate to warm the mill up quickly from a low temper- 
ature when no machinery is running. 

Many of the most progressive mills are making it a 
practice to operate their heating systems under thermostatie 
contro] and their humidifying systems under automatie 
humidity control, not only over night but over all week-end 
shut downs. They find that the mill starts up so much bet- 
ter that it adds appreciably to the week’s production, much 
more than enough to offset the eost of operating the system 
while shut down. 

T.C.( Mass. ) 








Back Filling on the Tommy Dodd. 





Epitor Corron: 

Your correspondent’s questions in the June issue were 
rather indefinite, especially so in the formula which he 
quotes, so that it will be rather difficult to give exactly the 


information he requests. However, for ordinary sizing on 
a two-bowl mangle without friction, it is usually prefer- 
able to use a combination of brass and maple rolls for 
heavy mixtures, but in the case of medium and fairly fluid 
mixtures, the use of brass and rubber is fully as good, es- 
pecially if the density of the rubber is selected to suit the 
class of work in question. 

For back filling it is unquestionably better to use ma- 
ple rolls wherever possible, although in small establish- 
ments where it is not feasible to take very good care of 
the maple rolls, especially in turning them, it is sometimes 
better to substitute a hard rubber roll because they are 
easier to keep in good condition. 

The formula your correspondent gives for a finish on 
the Tommy Dodd will certainly give trouble from sticking 
and plucking on the cans because it is not at all practicable 
for this class of work. The following is an average for- 
mula for the ordinary run of back filled work as used at a 
great many plants specializing on these numbers: For 100 
gallons: 100 pounds of pearl corn starch; 40 pounds of 
soda rosin size (12 per cent Conc.); 300 pounds of me- 
dium grade tale; 40 pounds of 25 per cent sulphonated tal- 
low (more or less to obtain the hand required). 
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P ermanent mill construction 
specifies 
(C‘reo- pine 


sub flooring and timbers 


definitely demonstrated their value to the tex- 

tile mills of America that their use is be- 
coming general wherever conditions of high humid- 
ity exist. 


Our plants are located in the heart of the great 

yellow pine producing area, and also in the heart 

of the most rapidly expanding Southern textile 

manufacturing region. Abundance of raw material, 

readily accessible to our plants, plus our nearness tO pypicat cross sec- 
most of the new textile construction, afford Creo- {in of | Creo-pine 
pine sub-flooring and timbers an unusual ad- 

vantage. 


The preservative treatment of Creo-pine with creo- 
sote oil by the S. W. P. vacuum-pressure process 
makes it impervious to the attacks of fungi, or 
“dry rot.” This penetration is deep enough to 
form a continuous exterior shell of poi- 

sonous treated wood, deeper than any 

surface checks that might possibly de- 

velop. It retains its toxicity, or poison- 

ing power, under high humidity and con- 

tinuous service. The S. W. P. vacuum- 

pressure process first draws all the sap 

out of the felled-alive wood and then 

forces the creosote oil deep into the wood 

under tremendous pressure. 


(Ciesnitay sub-flooring and timbers have so 


Yard scene at our 


The use of Creo-pine sub-flooring and Attia East Point, Ga., 
: plant, showing fell- 


timbers in new mill construction or in . ed-alive yellow pine 
the rebuilding of old mills eliminates = ne. For | West 
floor troubles and their consequent costly 
shut-downs for all time, as the use of 


Creo-pine insures floors as permanent as . 

your factory. Talk it over with your mill = ° 
architect or engineer. He is familiar “« ~~ (reo-pine 
with “Creo-pine.” Sub-flooring 


‘Produced in the heart 
[ore etira ine Conny 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, Ga. Creo-pine is the trade name for the 

Treating Plants East Point, GA. and CHATTANOOGA,TENN. products of the Southern Wood Pre- 
serving Co. It stands for specialized 

Jales Offices: engineering applied to every order, 

scientific-precision methods of im- 


CLEVELAND a codes. sae. pregnation, durability and economy 
. in cost per year. 
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This formula may be increased or decreased according 
to the weight of the finish required and should prefer- 
ably be boiled in the size box ahead of the blade for the 
best results. 

In general, it is better to run machines of this type 
at a relatively high speed, say 140 to 160 yards a minute, 
into boxes and then dry separately, taking care not to 
bake the finish in the cloth, as this will ruin the power 
of adhesion. In some eases, where the same cloth is being 
run continually, it is possible to secure equally good re- 
sults by going directly to a stack of cans of sufficient num- 
ber and at such speed that the material will not be over 
dried. 

Tallow is an excellent softener for all heavy sizes of 
this type, especially where the size cools to a. solid mass, 
although for general purposes sulphonated tallow wil] be 
found to be practically as efficient and to give a great deal 
less trouble. Alum is used to dry the boiled size and to 
prevent it from being slimy and sticky. 

Contrisutor No. 4341. 


Epiror Corron: 

Replying to the inquiry submitted by one of your 
subscribers on the use of maple rolls in finishing plants, I 
am glad to outline my experience as follows: 

I doubt seriously if you will find any two plants fol- 
lowing exactly the same procedure as to the rolls in their 
starch mangles. I can only advise you, therefore, as to 
our practice, and would advise that we experience no 
particular trouble in getting the proper result. We use on 
all of our starch mangles wooden rolls, which are very sat- 
isfactory. The writer has seen brass and wood and brass 
and rubber which, as far as he knows, are also satisfac- 
tory. A 

As to rolls for Tommy Dodds, would advise that we 
used for a great many years hard maple rolls. Probably 
two or three years ago we tried out the rubber roll and 
since then have used it exclusively. We like it better than 
the maple roll. 

Referring to the last inquiry in which your subscriber 
asks why alum and tallow are used in heavy mixings, 
would advise that we use as a softener sulphonated tallow. 
We think any good softener would answer the purpose 
just as well. We never heard of alum being used and do 
not know just what benefit would be derived from using it. 

ContrisuTor No. 2160. 


Epitor Corron: 

This replies to your correspondent who asked about ma- 
ple and brass rolls in finishing, ete. With reference to hard 
maple rolls in preference to brass and rubber, from my 
experience I have had better results with a maple and brass 
roll combination, the maple roll revolving in the starch 
and tapered slightly at each end so that a dead set might 
be applied on it. I have tried both the brass and rubber 
combination and two rubber rolls in combination, but with 
better results obtained from the first arrangement. 

With regard to a rubber roll in a Tommy Dodd mangle, 
I would prefer a medium hard maple roll for two reasons, 
one being that if the mixing is kept hot in the box with a 
steam pipe, the rubber roll may get scorched and ruined; 
the other reason being that in mixings containing a large 
quantity of tallow softener, the rubber will soon lose its 
elasticity as a great many of the present day tallow soft- 
eners are on the acid side, 
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Better 





The Pacemaker of Textile 
Lubricants for over 30 Years 





Modern Textile Lubricant 


Stays in bearings—checking friction effectively 
Stays in bearings—saves lubricant waste 
Stays in bearings—saves goods from oil spots 


NON-FLUID OIL assures smooth uninterrupted op- 
eration of machines by providing positive lubrica- 


the year’s lubricant cost. 


Testing sample and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery,” sent on request. 


a Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. |i} 












Warehouses: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
| ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA, CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
| NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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What Shall I Plant To 
Beautify My Grounds? 


UESTIONS like this often prove stumbling 
QO bitocks to people who are anxious to have 

pleasing home grounds. The most satisfac- 
tory solution comes when the entire problem is 
taken up with a landscape gardener. 


I< NOWLEDGE of shrubs, and proper com- 
binations of flowers and foliage come only 
after long training and experience. A landscape 
gardener knows what to plant and the proper 
place for each tree and shrub. His services bring 
results that an untrained person could only ob- 
tain after years of experiment. 


OUR representative will help you in your plans. 
He will tell you what to use, show you where 
to place it and give an estimate for the entire 
work. A year’s guarantee goes with each job we 
do. Any plant dying within that time is re- 
placed free at the nursery. Write us for details 
and an appointment. 


The Howard-Hickory Company 


Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners 
10th AVENUE, HICKORY, N. C. 


OU 
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for Hard T wisted Yarns. 


CARDROOM TUBES, 

RING BOBBINS, 

WINDING BOBBINS, 
PIRNS, &c., &c. 


Largest Maheid tothe Prodd. 
WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO., LTD., 


he “im ar - Rag Pye ie seas ‘ERPOOL.” GARSTON, 
LIVERPOOL. 


—Agents LEIGH & BUTLER, Boston, Mass., U.S. A 
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I also note that this man is trying to apply the heavy 
mixing in one operation and get results. I have tried this 
many times and got by with it, but the results were not 
satisfactory. I finished cloth in a plant in the Middle 
West for a while on the following machinery and had fair- 
ly good results: I filled the cloth on a two-bow! friction 
mangle, the bottom bowl being sycamore and the top one 
brass. A set of friction wheels came with this mangle in 
order to produce a friction from zero to three or four yards 
in one yard. 

From this mangle the cloth was taken in rolls of 1,000 
yards and placed in front of the tenter and fed directly 
into the clips and dried, and at the delivery end of the 
tenter it passed through six cans and was then rolled. 
From here it was conditioned, calendered and so on. 

I have finished cloth in Great Britain and the practice 
over there with heavy mixings is to run it twice, first 
starching it with 75 per cent of the mixing, then drying 
it on a range of cans, then starching it a second time with 
the remaining 25 per cent, and drying it or rather evaporat- 
ing it on the tenter machine. Having handled millions of 
yards in this way without any complaint, I know it to be 
good. Of course one has to use his own judgment, as local 
conditions vary from one mill to another. 

The reason for the “plucking” which the inquirer re- 
fers to is on account of the heavy filling, and striking the 
hot eans causes the filling to be cooked instead of being 
dried slowly in the cloth. I would suggest that if the one 
run method has to be used, that the inquirer use ten pounds 
of Irish moss in his mixing and lap the first four cans 
on the range with a good sheeting, about 5.00-yard, cut 
the steam down to seven pounds pressure and dry slowly. 

He asks about why tallow and alum is used in heavy 


mixings. I have never used alum, as I can’t see any ben?- , 


fit to be had, with the exception of making the fabric less 
combustible, or throwing the mixing on the alkali side. 
Alum, if used in large quantities in the mixing for col- 
ored goods, will change the shade, more or less. 

T. D. (N. C.) 


Roving and Humidity. 


Eprror Corron: 

May I be allowed to differ with “Wash (R. I.)” once 
more? 

On page 1203 of the October, 1926, issue of Corron, he 
states the following: 

“We all admit that the atmospheric conditions do af- 
fect the build of the bobbin, which is caused by the humidi- 
ty finding its way into the hollow leg of the flyer, and 
causes the surface over which the strand passes to offer a 
slight resistance to its passage, which in turn causes more 
pressure on the surface of the bobbin. In such a ease, the 
increasing diameter of the bobbin is slightly reduced at 
each layer, which causes the tension to run slack on heavy 
days. Thus, the rack gear must be changed, which reme- 
dies the tension for the time being, and no more trouble is 
experienced until atmospherie conditions change again.” 

“Wash” is only partly right. It is quite true that the 
bobbin does not build up as fast under conditions of ex- 
cessive humidity and the tension must be regulated ac- 
cordingly, but certainly not from the reason given by 
“Wash.” The bobbin builds up more slowly, not because 
of the reason he states, but because each separate fiber in 
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ME CLEANSER 


Produces perfect clean- 
liness at the lowest cost, 
and more than this it en- 
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PAINT 


provides better protection for exposed 
surfaces at lowest cost per year of 
service. 


Long service records of from five 
to ten years are not unusual with 
Dixon’s Paint because of its wear- 
resisting pigment-flake Silica-Graph- 
ite. This pigment is inert, aids in 
are the elasticity of. the ve- 
icle, and resists dampness and cor- 
rosion of every sort. 


Write for Booklet 34-B and Color 
Card. 
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The Ten-Point 
Performance of 


VITRIFIED 
PAVING 
BRICK 


in Industrial 
Service 


. Long-wearing 


. Little or no 
maintenance cost 


- No cracking and 
crumbling 


- Non-rutting 

- Non-dusting 
Non-absorbent 
- Non-skid—safe 
. Acid- proof 

. Easily cleaned 


. Easily lifted and 
relaid. 


INDOORS— 
OUTDOORS 


wherever traffic is heavy 


COMNAMA WY NH 
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Exact specifications for 
specific uses gladly fur- 
nished on request. 


They 
Stand the Gaff! 


COTTON 


Heavy loads—excessive heat— 
a vitrified brick foundry floor. 


RUTAL trafic—excessive heat 

—spattering acid—bare 
metal truck wheels—dumped 
loads—hold no terrors for the 
fire-hardened toughness of vitri- 
fied brick—the paving material 
without an equal in heavy in- 
dustrial service. 
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the roving tends to lay closer to the strand in high humidi- 
ty, which causes the diameter of the strand to become small- 
er, so that each layer of roving lays closer to the bobbin as 
it is wound on. 

In a dry atmosphere the diameter of the roving would 
increase dae to the fact that the fibers would tend to spread 
out, or the strand would expand. Then of course, a bobbin 
would build up more rapidly, and the tension would have 
to be relieved. 

I remember seeing a line at the bottom of an article by 
“Wash” recently, where he said that he was from Mis- 
souri, so taking him at his word, here is the proof of my 
assertions : 

Just take a handful of well aired cotton that is nice 
and fluffy and soak it thoroughly with water. You will 
notice that it occupies a good deal less space than it did 
when dry. Yet this cotton hasn’t been subjected to the 
“pressure at the termination of the presser pad.” Now 
put it away for a day or two where it will receive the ben- 
efit of warm, dry air. Notice how fluffy it has become 
once more. It makes no difference whether the cotton is in 
bulk or on a speeder bobbin, the action of the humidity 
on it is the same in either case. 

Wet your pocket handkerchief and you will find that 
it can be compressed much more than when dry. (I am 
assuming that a cotton man uses cotton goods.) 

I hope that I have furnished conclusive proof to the 
readers that the flyer plays no part whatever in the rela- 
tion between cotton and humidity. To make my conten- 
tion more plain, I want to state that the effect of humidi- 
ty on cotton is not mechanical in any sense, but a purely 
chemical change caused by the effect of moisture on the 
wax-coated cells of each individual fiber. 

If there remains any doubt about my claims, then pos- 
sibly I can remove them by calling attention to the fact 
that the ends between the drawing rolls and the calender 
rolls on a drawing frame run slack under extremely humid 
conditions. Yet the drawing frame has no flyer with a hol- 
low leg. 

Same article, last paragraph—“No 4309,” what have you 
done to incur the wrath of the Gods? Boy, page Billy 
Sunday!! 

On page 1227 of the October issue “R. R. (N. C.)” 
states that if we take a 1.50 hank roving with two turns of 
twist in it, and then put seven turns in, without any other 
changes, he presumes we would still have 1.50-hank. I 
am inclined to think that there would be so much contrac- 


tion that the roving would be much heavier. 
C. C, (N. J.) 


Long and Short Draft on Cards. 


Epitor Corton: 

In the March issue of Corron I note an inquiry by 
“R.N. (N.C.)” for a discussion of a card lay-out relative 
to a 12-ounce lap with a short draft, or a 16-ounce lap 
with a draft of 140—the finished sliver to weigh 52- 
grains. 
you may publish if you so desire. 

In reply to this question, I believe that the 12-ounce 
lap with the shorter draft of about 117, will produce in 
the finished yarn a product that will be more even as to 
size, cleaner (as it will be better carded under identical 
conditions as the 16-ounce lap), as well as being cleaned 
more thoroughly at the picking operations, and probably of 


I wish to submit my own personal opinion, which , 
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But Powerful 


Disabled machinery is quickly brought to life with 
a THOR. No long, costly tie-ups. Light, compact 
and powerful, this little machine fits into the most 
awkward and trying positions. Biting its way 
quickly through iron, steel or wood, it clears the 
way for bolts, screws and braces, making short 
work of crippled machinery. And it’s safe—a 3 wire 
safety cable is standard equipment. 
Let us send you our catalog for your 
files for reference purposes. 
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the shaft of each harness with the 


month in which it is made. 
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a higher breaking strength, as breaking strength tends to 
follow evenness, than if he were to run a 16-ounce lap with 
a draft of 140—the finished sliver. to be 52 grains. As I 
figure his drafts from his weights given they are: 
12 X 487.5 
= 101 draft 
52 
16 X 487.5 
—— = 134 draft 
52 

If all other conditions are identically the same, give me 
the shorter draft on the card when possible. Sometimes 
conditions vary in plants and alter the situation so one 
would have to run the 16-ounce lap, the main cause being 
the amount of production.necessary in the picker room and 
the amount that could be turned off. It might be necessary 
to run a heavier picker lap to get this production. I be- 
leive it is “Wash (R.1.)” who opposes the “long draft 
boys”, as he terms them, at the cards and elsewhere, for 
quality of product, and I trust he will answer this inquiry. 

I believe that a heavier picker lap, say of 16 ounces, 
eannot be cleaned as thoroughly as a lighter lap of 12 
ounces, due to the fact that it requires a more intensive 
beating of the stock to take out the impurities. If, on this 
basis, more impurities are left in the 16-ounce lap, it throws 
more work as regards cleaning action on the parts of 
the cards, mote knives, flats, ete. I believe it is also 
possible to control the size as regards weight per yard of 
the lap as well on the 12-ounce lap, if not better than on 
the 16-ounce lap, as this too does not require any greater 
effort to control at the pickers than with the heavier lap. 
\I would suggest that “R.N. (N.C.)”, if he is in position to 
do so, make a few laps, each 12 and 16 ounces, test them 
at the pickers as regards to weight per yard, and note the 
variation in per cent as to maximum and minimum and 
average. Also let him note for himself the cleanliness and 
general appearance of the lap. 

At the ecards, it means the lighter lap is fed in slight- 
ly faster than the heavier lap. I believe that at this point 
there is more of a tendency for the licker-in to “pluck” 
tufts away from the heavier lap at its slower feed, re- 
sulting in more uneven work and breakage af fibers than 
would be the case with the lighter lap at the faster speed. 
Other things being equal, the only variable at the card 
would be the speed of the feed, the effect of which I have 
mentioned. 

Here I would suggest that “R.N.” check his sliver too, 
for size variation, which indicates evenness of strand. Al- 
so, take the sliver and have someone hold the other end, or 
put his foot on it, twisting the sliver from both hanks 
separately, and note how they compare, for the twist will 
run to the thin places. I would suggest also that “R.N.” 
take a waste test on the cards when he puts these two lots 
through; also notice whether either lap seems to run out 
better at the back of the card as regards splitting. There 
is one thing I believe can be said in favor of the heavy 
lap. Card tenders should not be allowed to run out “tail 
ends” of laps; if allowed, they should straighten them out. 
I believe that if not straightened out, the tail ends of a 
light lap would be more likely to run through than the tail 
ends of a heavy lap, which would be more likely to stop at 
the mote knives. 

I have seen ecard drafts of over 200 run in mills, but 
have never tried out such a comparative test as I have 
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224-234 No. Water St., 


Announcing 


A NEW TESTING ROOM 


FOR 


In establishing this demonstrating room we 
are meeting an insistent demand. The equip- 
ment includes a standard Whitin Spinning 
Frame as well as various yarn testing de 
vices, one of which is a motor-driven Scott 
Tester. 

In this department we are developing not 
only the practice but the theory of the Wash- 
burn Wood Top Roll as used in modern cot 
ton spinning. 

From time to time we will publish in this 
space Bulletins of Results compiled from ac- 
tual tests. For this purpose we will use rov- 
ing produced under actual mill conditions and 
taken at random from the regular run. 


This work is in the hands of experts and 
their services are at the disposal of any mill 
or mill official desirous of investigating the 
merits of the Washburn Wood Top Roll for 
Regular or Long Draft Spinning. 


Hundreds of Successful Mills are Cutting 
Costs with This Modern Spinning Roll. 
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A factoring arrangement enables 
the Manufacturer to increase pro- 
duction and sales without requir- 
ing additional capital investment. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square New York 
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Mr. ©. W. Yenny, founded The Rayon 
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outlined. If “R.N.” could carry out such a test, following 
through to the breaking strength of the resultant yarns, or, 
perhaps, such a test might be earried out by some pros- 
pective applicant for The Arkwrights, Ine., I should ap- 
preciate seeing the results in the columns of Corron. 


8.P. (R.1.) 


Setting Card “Backs.” 
Epitor Corron: 

We have had several opinions from other fellows, in 
previous issues of Corron, on progressive card settings, an | 
these are very good, but I have noticed that few, if any, 
have stated a definite method of cleaning and setting the 
back of a revolving flat card. 

However, apart from this, I must say that I was 
prompted to write on this subject a few days ago upon 
seeing a card-grinder cleaning and setting a card back “his 
way,” which differs considerably from the correct way, not 
to mention the safest way. 

Carders know the importance of correct setting at the 
back, but how often are these “backs” neglected. Often, 
I will say, in many earding sections. Dull lickers-in, or 
even worse, the latter containing broken or bent teeth, and 
patches minus teeth altogether, are the chief menace to most 
card rooms today. 

Of course carders are not always to blame for such a 
condition of things, as sometimes a company cannot or will 
not, see the necessity for re-clothing a licker-in or getting 
a new one at different periods. Therefore, the carder has 
got to make the old ones do, which, by the way, cannot be 
aceomplished truly. Therefore, one should be sure of a 
good licker-in before trying to set a “back” properly. 

Let us now proceed with the method of setting these 
eard “backs,” and in doing so, perhaps some of our friends 
who have never pulled one down, though perhaps have had 
charge of a section, will benefit a little by what I am going 
to say. 

I may say here, that I know several so-called card 
grinders, who would not be able to set up say an under- 
sereen, because all that their jobs amount to is just to 
grind cards, set up the doffers and do other odd jobs. 

It is an excellent rule in taking down card “backs,” 
which are going to be reset, to always clean all the parts as 
they are dismantled. This may not seem to be a very im- 
portant part to mention, but it proves very convenient when 
assembling, because the mind is practically centered on one 
object, namely, setting, and it is not interrupted by having 
to think of cleaning certain parts before assembling. So 
I think it is always well to bear that in mind, and to clean 
all parts as they are dismantled. 

The first thing to do before attempting the latter is to 
strip the card, at least the main cylinder. Then throw off 
the driving belt in obedience to the rule of “Safety First’. 

Having done this, take off the belts connected to the 
lieker-in pulleys. Remove the feed roll and clean. Next, 
take off the “fiddle backs” or sides which act as a guide 
for the lap, and clean them, using fine emery cloth or 
polish on the inside face. The lap roll is next removed 
and the ends cleaned and examined, after which the feed 
plate can be loosened and pulled away from the licker-in, 
then cleaned or polished and the front edge or setting point 
examined for roughness, nicks, ete., which should be re- 
moved as much as possible. 
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also Silk and Fine Mercerized Yarns 


Steel frame construction and patented rigid traverse moticn. 
Write for circular No. 10. 
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Also warpers and other special textile machines. 


THE SIPP MACHINE COMPANY 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Southern Represcntative: 
GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER, Johnston coe Crarl-tie 
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The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
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of Oil Stencil Papers. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MEN 
Textile Products Are Required by All Civilized Peoples 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SCHOOL 


of the 


Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Arts 
will open its 


FORTY. FOURTH SEASON 
DAY CLASSES September 21, 1927 
EVENING CLASSES October 10, 1927 
The Courses of Study Combine Theory and Practice in the 
Selection of Raw Materials, Yarn Manufacture, Designing, 
Weaving, Dyeing, Finishing, and Textile Chemistry. 

OOL, WORSTED, COTTON, SILK RAYON 
Ambitious Students Fit Themselves for Responsible Positions 
in Manufacturing, Buying, or Selling. 

Applications for Admission are considered in the order of 


their receipt. 
Circulars giving details of the Day and Evening Schools may 
be had by applying to: 
E. W. FRANCE, Director : 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
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The feed plate having been cleaned properly, can be re- 
moved and placed in some convenient place until it is time 
for assembling. 

Now the licker-in cover or “bonnet” is removed, and 
then a matter of importance arises, namely, the examina- 
tion of the licker-in for broken or bent teeth, and the de- 
gree of sharpness of the whole surface. Of course, in the 
ease of too many broken teeth, a newly clothed licker-in is 
the only remedy, but if a number of bent teeth is all that 
is found to be wrong with the licker-in, then these can be 
easily straightened by the use of a pair of small flat-nosed 
pliers. 

Dull lickers should be ground and dressed by a special 
grinding and dressing machine, which also would save the 
use of pliers for bent teeth. However, all mills do not pos- 
sess one of these machines, so ‘we have to consider that we 
have on this job a fairly good licker-in which has only a 
few bent teeth which have heen put straight by a pair of 
pliers. 

Having done this, the next move differs on some makes 
of cards, inasmuch as on some cards the licker-in could 
be removed, but other makes call for a setting of the licker- 
in before removal, because if it is removed before setting, 
and the screen is set first, and then the licker-in replaced 
and set, it will be found that the screen setting is disturbed. 
The Saco-Lowell card is of this type, and perhaps it will 
be advisable to consider the card we are dealing with now 
as one of the aforementioned make. So the next procedure 
would be to set the licker-in to the main cylinder with a 
7s gauge, or a 10s if its suits the conditions best, and hav- 
ing done this properly, by trying the gauge at different 
points when both cylinder and licker-in have been revolved, 
the latter can be removed, and placed on some suitable 
stand to prevent damage to the teeth. 

Both pulleys are now removed and also the “shrouds” or 
shells, which are really bearings and are a very important 
feature regarding the true setting of the licker-in and 
screen. However, these are taken off the shafts complete- 
ly and cleaned thoroughly, especially inside the bushing, and 
the polished face. 

Attention should now be turned to the sereen, which is 
to be cleaned and inspected for bad places which should be 
remedied before replacing the licker-in. The use of steel 
wool and a good liquid metal polish is very good for clean- 
ing screens, as well as all other polished parts. 

The licker-in screen having been thus cleaned, and 
found to be good in every way, the “shrouds” can be set 
in the respective positions, without the licker-in, and the 
bearing caps screwed down as though the licker-in were 
installed. The latter procedure is to enable us to obtain a 
correct setting of the sereen, which should be set to the 
“shrouds” with a 17s gauge nearest the cylinder and to a 
34s nearest the feed-plate, with the cylinder sereen set 
from a 12s to 17s to the cylinder at the back, 29s to 34s at 
the bottom, and about 82s at the front. 

Having set the licker-in screen thus, it will be found that 
the licker-in setting to the cylinder is undisturbed. 

The “shrouds” can now be removed and placed on the 
licker-in shafts together with the pulleys, and it is ready 
for assembling, but before doing so the mote knives will 
have to be examined for nicks, ete., and cleaned with em- 
ery, or steel wool. Then they ean be replaced and the lick- 
er-in also, and the knives set to a 10s for the top and 7s for 

the bottom knife. 
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The licker-in cover can now be put on, also the feed 
plate and “fiddle backs,’ with the feed plate set to the 
licker-in with a 7s or 10s, then the feed roll may be set in 
position and weighted, and that completes the job of set- 
ting card “backs” of revolving flat ecards. OD. E. (R. I.) 


Varnishing Detaching Rolls on Combers. 


lipitor Corron : 

As I have received so many useful hints through your 
valuable paper, I am wondering if the following discussion 
of varnishing detaching rolls on Nasmith combers might be 
of interest to readers who do combing. 

For some time we experienced difficulty in running 
these rollers, because of bad varnish, and after trying sever- 
al kinds we found the following formula the best, so I 
pass it on to try and benefit others who may have the same 
difficulty. 

The first coat is a coat of clear varnish, applied with 
a fine brush. The recipe is: one pound gelatine, a piece 
of isinglass the size of a walnut, and three pints of acetic 
acid. When this is dry, apply two coats of the following 
varnish: two pounds chrome yellow; 4% pound lamp black; 
4 pound rouge; 144 pounds joiner’s glue; 4 quarts of 
water. Boil the glue in the water, add the powders after 
they are thoroughly powdered, and allow to boil slowly for 
one hour with ample stirring. 

ConTRIBUTOR No. 2613. 


Belt Conveyor Equipment. 


Announcement is made by Link-Belt Company, 910 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., of the introduction of their 
anti-friction belt conveyor idler and return rolls on an 
advanced type of belt conveyor equipment. The bearings 
are Timken tapered roller bearing type, totally encased 
within the roll hub. A labyrinth grease seal, mounted in a 
grease cap, which also serves as an outboard reservoir and 
lubricates the bearing on the outside as well as on the 
inside, is designed to afford absolute protection. The rolls 
are mounted on a self-cleaning T base, and are inter- 
changeable. The idler rolls are supported in malleable 
iron brackets having a large bearing surface for support- 
ing them, not being dependent upon the use of slots. The 
brackets support the ends of two adjacent rolls, thus ob- 
taining roll alignment. The roll shafts are supported at 
both ends close to the rolls without overhang. The idler 
rolls are made in various standard lengths, furnished in 
combinations to suit standard belt widths. The stands are 
riveted to the T iron base, and are spread at the foot to 
present a rigid support for the idler. 


New Fence Catalogue. 


Anchor Post Fence Company, 9 East 38th St., New 
York City, are distributing Catalog 71 showing industrial 
plant applications of Anchor Post fences and railings, and 
also, describing the construction of the company’s various 
products. 


National Moves Boston Office. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., has removed its 
Boston office and warehouse to 27-28 Lewis Wharf, Bos- 
ton, where, it is announced, better freight handling facili- 
ties will permit of more efficient service. 
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of the pattern mechanism exclusive of heel 


and toe colors. 


Fancy effects produced by the well known 
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either the facing yarn or the backing yarn. 
Two-color stockings can be knit with plain 
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Knitted Fabric Texture 


By WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


Plain knitted texture is composed of a single thread 
looped upon itself in the process of knitting and _ this 
structure singles it out from all other textiles by giving it 
peculiar and special features and characteristics. The 
elasticity, which is its chief advantage for many purposes, }s 
derived from the looped structure where one series of 
loops is drawn through the next series in the course and 
they are all mutually interdependant. If the fabric 1s 
disturbed at any point the stitches immediately concerned 
move into position to support the texture. This is also, at 
the same time an advantage and a disadvantage. It rend- 
ers the texture very subtle in its balance and makes it an 
ideal form of fabric to be worn next to the skin or where 
the limbs require free movement. At the same time this 
uni-thread structure is unstable and when the ground yarn 
is broken, the loops give way and spread loosely in all 
directions, particularly in the vertical, a condition which is 
known as laddering. 

The knitted fabrie is considered to have two dimensions: 
(a) What are termed the wales per inch which are measur- 
ed across the fabric. Each wale is the product of a needle 
in the machine, there being the upper curve of the loop 
which is termed the needle loop while the lower curve is 
known as the sinker loop. (b) The second dimension in 
which one may consider the fabric is lengthwise when the 
courses per inch are taken as the basis of comparison. Ow- 
ing to the single thread nature of the knitted stitch, these 
two dimensions are but aspects of the same thread and of 
the same stitches, they are not separate and distinct like 
the threads and picks per inch in the woven fabric. At the 
same time we require to have a definite relation between 
the-stitches or wales per inch:in the width and the courses 
per inch in the length. In the woven fabric if the yarn in 
warp and in weft are of the same diameter, the threads 
per inch are equal to the picks per inch for what is termed 
In the knitted fabric we have no such 
In general 


a square cloth. 
straight relationship for the “normal” fabric. 
the number of courses per inch does not equal the number 
of wales per inch but is considerably in excess according to 
the type of texture which it is desired to produce. Pro- 
vided that the yarn is “correct” for the gauge of the ma- 
chine on which it is being worked, the number of courses 
per inch will, in general, be in the region of 50 per cent in 
excess of the wales per inch. 


In the hand frame days of the industry the piece work 
statements of prices given for work done were based on the 
famous principle of working “to the gauge”. All such 
frames were gauged by the number of leads of two needles 
each in three inches so that to work “to the gauge” meant, 
in the case of an 18 gauge frame, but 18 courses per inch 
would be inserted. Now 18 gauge = 18 & 2 = 36 needles 
on 3 inches so that it gives 12 needles per inch. 18 
courses per inch is therefore 50 per cent in excess of the 
needles per inch and is calculated to give a firm dense 
fabrie affording satisfactory service in wear. It is feared 
that such solid standards have not been maintained in ull 
branches of the industry and in a large proportion of the 
fabrics produced on the knitting machine, the courses: per 
inch are more often in a region of 30 per cent to 40 per cent 


in excess of the needles per inch, 

In some cases the manufacturer purposely makes the 
eourses per inch less than the proportion given when a 
lean or slack texture is desired such as those gauzy ma- 
terials which are sometimes required in the knitted stitch. 
The ability to get the machine to insert an excessive num- 
ber of courses over the needles per inch depends on the size 
of the yarn employed. If the yarn diameter is too lean for 
the gauge, then it is physically possible to insert courses 
much in excess of the needles or wales per inch. In this 
respect the latch needle machine cannot give such high re- 
sults as the spring needle machine and this is one of the ad- 
vantages of the spring needle when used for an automatic 
hose producing machine. In making the leg, the stitch is 
tightened in successive stages and in fine silk, examples are 
common where the number of courses per inch are in the 
region of three times the number of needles per inch. In 
fine gauge goods this is an advantage in that the required 
density of texture can be obtained by a less fine gauge and 
a fabric approaching that of the 40 gauge in density ean be 
produced on a set of needles a little over 30 per inch. 

On the latch needle machine such a result is not so 
easily possible as the loops would burst under the great 
strain of stitch formation. This varying relationship be- 
tween the needles or wales per inch and the courses per inch 
is shown graphically at Fig. 1 where the courses per. inch 
are set out along the bottom of the graph and the needles 
per inch up the side. Beginning with a loose or gauzy 
fabric in the line: 











courses courses 
A => —— = .7%. B = —— == I, 
wales wales 
courses courses 
c= — — = 1,25. D = ——- = 1.5. 
wales wales 
courses. | -i7°*% courses 
EK = — a Bis - FF = —— = 3. 
wales;*°* wales 


These extremes of .75 and 3 may be considered to 
entbrace all the cases which arise in practice and except 
for very flimsy knitted textures, a relationship of .75 is 
seldom met with. Textures built up in this way are of lit- 
tle use for ordinary wear as they lack consistency and soon 
lose their shape. The great: majority of fabrics are built on 
the relationship shown somewhere between lines C and D, 
Fig. 1, latch needle machines producing web in the roll, be- 
ing generally nearer the 1.25 ratio, while in many grades 
of Cotton’s patent frame work the 1.5 point is often at- 
tained. Higher tightnesses than these are met with in auto- 
matie hose machines, particularly where the stitch is being 
stiffened up towards the ankle, but fabric produced on this 
scheme tends to be stiff and boardy in character, not giving 


‘full service in wear as the fabric lacks resiliance and yield- 


ing property. In the slack textures at the ratios of 1 and 
under the fabric lacks consistency and the strain of wear 
comes onto individual loops instead of the fabric.as a com- 
posite whole so that fracture of the threads easily takes 
place. 
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If at first you 
don’t Succeed— 
install 


WILDMAN 
Machinery 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.0). 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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In practical work it is well known that the knitted fabric 
exhibits a very definite tendency to balance itself and if it 
is pulled excessively in any one direction, the structure 
compensates itself by moving in line. This will be notic- 
ed in fabrics where the size of the yarn worked is too 
great for the gauge, when it is compressed into less space 
than can comfortably take its diameter. In such a case 
the fabric on leaving the needles will show very little con- 
traction or if the pressure is very great the width may 
actually inerease as the fabrie leaves the needles of the 
machine. 

In the same way if a fabric is worked with a yarn 
which is too thin for the space allotted to it, the tendency 




















is to show a greater relative shrinkage on leaving the 
needles of the machine, In the structure the neighboring 
stitches must stand shoulder to shoulder so-to-speak. If 
the yarn is too thin, then the stitches move inwards and the 
width contracts in an effort to attain this support of one 
stitch against another. If the yarn is packed into the 
needles too closely, then the stitches in a manner elbow 
each other sidewise and the fabric increases in width. In 
normal fabrics, there is a marked contraction in width when 
the fabric leaves the needles. On flat frames of the Cot- 
ton’s patent type the mechanical contraction is usually in the 
region of 10 to 12 per cent; in circular frames however the 
average contraction is much greater, 30 per cent being a 
more general average. In a circular frame, for example, 
with 19 inches diameter, there would be about 60 inches of 
material when stretched on the frame needles. When the 
web is being coiled up by the winding-up rollers, it will us- 
ually lie about 20 inches in the double — 40 inches single so 
that we have a reduction of 60 to 40 which is 33 1/3 per 
cent. This applies to normal fabrics in commercial use, but 
these widths can be increased by employing a yarn which is 
stout for the gauge, while the widths can also be reduced 
by using a thin yarn in the gauge. 

In working thick woolen fabrie on cireular knitting ma- 
chines for the outer garment cloth trade the yarns are thick 
for the gauge and they are knitted at the tightest possible 
tension, the loops being packed very closely together. Such 
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fabries show comparatively little contraction on leaving the 
needles of the machine. On the other hand a gauzy fabric 
will contract 50 per cent and more on leaving the needles. 
Taking any particular gauge therefore we have three poss- 
ibilities: (a) A yarn of such a size as will give a slack 
texture; (b) the correct size of yarn calculated to afford 
the recognized consistency of the knitted fabric; and (¢) a 
fuller yarn which will give little contraction in width. 

Ernest Tompkins has published the results of a large 
number of experiments in knitted fabrics and has given the 
foregoing relationship in the form of a constant which 
states that courses times wales are a constant for any 
given texture. C KX W =— K. 

Let a normal fabrie be taken with 12 needles or wales 
per inch and 18. courses per inch; this gives a product of 
12 X 18 — 216, and all other combinations the product of 
which amounts to this figure will hold good: See A, Fig. 
2. Thus with a total product of 216 the following line of 
textures can be displayed: 


8 wales 27 courses product — 216 
10 wales 21.6 courses product = 216 
12 wales 18 courses product = 216 
14 wales 15.4 courses product = 216 
16 wales 13.5 courses product = 216 
18 wales 12 courses product = 216 
24 wales 9 courses product = 216 


In the same way any other texture can be used as the 
foundation of a series as for example 14 wales per inch and 






















i2 16 20 24 28 32 36 4o 
FIG.2 


20 courses, the product of which two numbers is 280 from 
which the following relationship can be deduced, as at B, 


Fig. 2: p 
10 wales 28 courses = 280 
12 wales 23.3 courses — 280 
14 wales 20 courses = 280 
16 wales 17.5 courses = 280 
18 wales 15.5 courses = 280 
20 wales 14 courses == 280 
22 wales 12.73 courses = 280 


Given a product amounting to 560 having a foundation 
of 20 wales per inch and 28 courses per inch, the following 
can again be set out as in C, Fig. 2: 
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There is constant satisfaction in a knitting machine which pro- 
duces perfect work. You can buy our Split-Foot Pointed Heel 
machine with the full confidence that it will knit automatically 
a perfectly tapered reinforced heel, without leaving any unsightly 
fringe, or trimmed, or ragged edges resulting from the usual float- 
ing yarns—a product of beauty and endurance exactly as shown 
in the above cut. 


Users of the ‘‘Banner’’ Split-Foot Pointed Heel machines are 
absolutely free from any infringement. 


<Srtex 


We 
HEMPHILL Way COMPANY 
Main OFFICE Wexth so §=6©6.AND FACTORY ~ 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market St. 
New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York 
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Second Annual Outing for Knitters at Chattanooga 


The Chattanooga Yarn Men's Association gave their second annual golf tournament for southern knitters on May 


19th and 20th, at Chattanooga. 
tending. 


A two-day golf tournament and a banquet were the chief features. 


The above pictures, reaching the office belatedly, present groups of some of those at- 


Wilbur Lawson, of Standard-Coosa- 


Thatcher, in charge of arrangements, is noted reclining on his right arm at the right foreground in the top picture. 


Other prominent knitting and yarn figures will be recognized in the groups. 
“Cotton's” prize, a golf bag for low gross in the second day’s tournament, was won by Neil Ashe, who sits 
The other views show three of the foursomes in the tournament. 


winners, etc. 
immediately to the left of Lawson in the large picture. 


Numerous prizes were awarded for various 


Try to find the hard-boiled knitter and the persistent salesman. 


560 
560 
560 
560 
560 
560 
560 
560 


15 wales 37.5 courses 
18 wales 31.1 courses 
20 wales 28 courses 
22 wales 25.4 courses 
24 wales 238.3 courses 
28 wales 20 courses 
30 wales 18.7 courses 
32 wales 17.5 courses 
34 wales 16.5 courses 560 
40 wales 14 courses 560 
If the examples shown are cases of fabrics of a normal 
character as a foundation, it follows that a similar series 
can be made out (a) with fabrics which are founded on the 
gauze principle and (b) those which are constructed full 
for the gauge of the machine. In a machine with 14 
needles producing 14 wales per inch, 16 courses would in 
general be too slack to give a proper fabrie but if for spe- 
cial purposes such a fabric is required, then the product 
of 14 X 16 — 224 ean be drawn out in tabular form as 
before: 


8 wales 
10 wales 
12 wales 
14 wales 
16 wales 
18 wales 
20 wales courses 224 
22 wales 10.2 courses 224 

All those relationships can be well set out in chart form 


where the needles or wales per inch are given along the bot- 


224 
224 
224 
224 
224 


224 


courses 
courses 
courses 
courses 
courses 
courses 


tom and the courses per inch up the side. In Fig. 2 three 
curves are given illustrating the condition for examples A, 
B and C and by examining curve A, any point on this will 
satisfy the condition of courses X wales 216, curve 
B — 280, eurve C — 560. 

This formulae enunciated for the first time by Tomp- 


kins is a link in a remarkable chain dealing with sizes of 


yarns suitable for gauges of frames, spacing of knitting 


machinery and the diameter of yarns which show that the 
knitting industry is far from the haphazard system it is 
generally supposed to be. The writer has further con- 
ducted a large number of experiments on what is termed 
the take-up in knitted fabrics over a large number of dif- 
ferent machines and it is remarkable how consistent the re- 
sults are. 


Sponsor Need for Careful Sealing. 

The American Railway Association and the American 
Railway Express have satisfied the need for the education 
of shippers and packers by an attractive special folder 
exhibiting the best methods of sealing with adhesive. In this 
way it is expected that the claims for damages to eases due 
to inadequate closure will be reduced. The Philadelphia 
Quartz Co., 121 South Third St., Philadelphia, together 
with other manufacturers of silicates of soda and adhesives, 
has cooperated in the preparation of the folder, “Fibre 
Cases, Good Sealing for Safe Delivery’. 
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FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Broadway James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Interesting history of 
the knitting arts, 
including newest 
developments — fully 
illustrated — mailed 
free upon your request. 
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The A B C of Dyeing 


NOEL D. WHITE. 
PART THREE. 


The most important thing for a dyer to learn is how to 
produce a good match on the material he has to dye. 
Whether he is a cotton, wool, or silk dyer, whether his busi- 
ness is to dye new goods or redye garments, and whether 
the material he has to dye is in the form of yarn, piece 
goods, or loose fiber, his reputation is based on his ability 
to produce a good match and duplicate his colors whenever 
requested for a repeat order. 

In order to be able to do this he must have a system, 
and know how to make up a formula for a given shade, 
have a thorough knowledge of dye stuffs and the chemicals 
used as an aid in the dye bath. There has been a custom 
in the past to rely on the dyestuff dealer for any shade 
the dyer was given to duplicate. Since the advent of the 
coal tar colors, so called, the manufacturer of dyestuffs has 
been always at the disposal of the dyer to help him in the 
production of his shades. He was asked to send to their 
laboratories any shade desired. They would work it out, 
then make up a mixture of the necessary ingredients, and 
send to the dyer the mixed dyestuff with instruction to use 
such a per cent of color, such a per cent of soap, and soda, 
or Glauber’s salt or acid, or whatever was necessary, and 
the trick was done. 

Sometimes the dyer, if anywhere near the dyestuff deal- 
er’s place of business, would go down to their laboratory 
and work out a shade desired together with their expert. I 
have done that very thing on numerous occasions and learn- 
ed a great deal that way in years gone by. 

In those days, to have a laboratory attached to a dye 
house was a thing unheard of except in the larger plants 
that felt they could afford it and who had a trained staff 
for the work. The convenience afforded the dyer in let- 
ting the dealer in dyestuffs work out his problem for him 
was taken advantage of and greatly appreciated. Also, in 
those days, not many mills thought of adding a dye house 
to their establishment. The dyeing was sent out to a com- 
mission dyer in the vicinity, who made a specialty of some 
line of textiles and could give satisfaction in that line; also 
those mills who had a dye house of their own were not al- 
ways very critical with their matching. 

The majority of old time dyers were men whose educa- 
tion was neglected. They entered the dye house when they 
should have been in school and had to learn how to dye over 
the dye tub. The majority of them became proficient in 
their line of endeavor through experience and long hours of 
hard work. The technical part in dyeing had to be acquired 
in textile schools, and this was not available for the most 
of them—so what was the use of a laboratory to them. 

Today, however, the young man who selects dyeing for 
his life career has many schools in every part of the country 
where he can learn the theoretical part of dyeing, and when 
he enters the dye house he knows already how to work and 
make tests in the laboratory. Or, if he has not a textile 
schoo] training, he has access to the laboratory, because 
today most mills or dye houses have found that they cannot 
possibly hope to keep abreast of the times without this 
useful auxiliary. Competitors made it imperative that all 
work be done with the utmost exactness. Therefore, it is 
safe to assume that the reader is provided in his workshop 


with a place more or less elaborate where he can work out 
his formulas to facilitate his work on a larger scale. 

The tendency today to do away with the mixed dyes, 
which were formerly prepared by the dyestuff dealer, and 
which had to be more or less corrected when used in the 
dye house in order to produce the correct shades time after 
time. The first thing now is to select the proper dyestuffs 
to use for a given shade. There are a number of such dye- 
stuffs. Each one is suitable for a special purpose. The 
dyestuff manufacturers are interested in making dyes to 
suit the needs of every dyer and for whatever material his 
trade demands, Obviously the wool dyer makes use of 
colors which may be utterly unsuitable to dye cotton or 
silk, so it is up to the cotton or silk dyer to select for his 
work dyes made for his particular need. It is clear then 
that a cotton dyer has no need of testing out chrome colors 
any more than a wool dyer needs to waste his time testing 
for his wool those colors which are made especially for 
the cotton dyer; and the dealer in dyestuffs is always ready 
and eager to inform the dyer of the best dyes suitable for 
his work. 

But there are so many dyes today, each good or repre- 
sented to be good for a given purpose, that it is quite dif- 
ficult for the dyer to determine which one he shall use to 
get the.best results. I will explain here how I work that 
out for the comments of the reader, and as I said before, 
in this column I favor criticism for my own good. 

For the dyeing of any material, I have dyed here cotton 
and silk; cotton, silk and wool; cotton, silk and _ arti- 
ficial silk (viscose and tubize) the process of selection is 
always the same except for vat or sulphur colors. We take 
a product sample of dyestuff, and weigh out one gram, 
dilute in 1,000 c.c. of water. That gives one milligram of 
color to every cubic centimeter of solution. We use the 
metric system being the easiest for caleulation and the one 
usually taught with chemistry. For those who may not be 
familiar with the metrie system, I will explain that 1 gram 
equals 15.43 grains; 28.35 grams equals 1 ounce; 453.6 
grams equals 1 pound. 

For testing use a piece of material of about 13 grams, 
the upper half of one stocking, using a one quart porcelain 
pot heated over a hot water bath, and make one test with 
10 ¢@.c., one with 20 c., and one with 100 e«.«., or 1 dg. 
of dye stuff. Put the color in first, in 40 parts by weight 
of water at the boil, after a few minutes put in, for the 
darkest test, 4% to 1 gram of Glauber’s salt and work the 
tests for 20 minutes. At this time eut off a piece of the 
silk part, and add to the bath % c.c. of acetic acid and boil 
for another 20 minutes. Keep the piece cut off to compare 
the results, with and without acid in the dyeing bath. 

When dark colors were in fashion I used to test to 
find out how dark a shade a given dye would produce, and 
to compare with other dyes for coloring value, but there is 
no need of such a test at present—all colors being so light 
nowadays. 

When my tests are made, I cut part of the material and 
test it for washing fastness. I wash it by rubbing and 
squeezing in a solution of common soap, not olive oil or 
eastile soap but regular washing soap. I scour it, rinse and 
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BLEACHERS! 


Times are changing. 
Old ideas go by the board. 
Who of the old folks ever heard of 


bleaching Cotton with Solozone? 


Now plenty of large mills 
are doing it, 


at no higher cost: 


We are here to tell you how, 


without obligation. 


Write us. 


THE ROESSLER AND HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
713 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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dry it at least four times, then compare it with the other 
part of the piece, and if the difference in shade is not too 
great and warrants its consideration, I label the tests and 
store them away for further consideration. I only keep 
those I believe we may use in the future, but I give a fair 
trial to all dye stuffs that come to our notice. In this way 
I have at hand a selection of dye stuffs that in my opinion 
is the best for our work. 

From time to time I look over these tests and watch for 
colors that show a tendency to fade in storage. I find 
colors that dye even until we enter the acid in the bath, and 
then go on uneven on the silk, colors that exhaust too 
quickly with Glauber’s salt. In other words we try to learn 
all the characteristics of the dyestuff we test. Also wheth- 
er or not they are suitable for shading purposes for cotton 
or for silk. When I find a color that seems to be ac- 
ceptable in our dye house, we make another test with the 
same amount of goods and add some artificial silk to see if 
it is suitable for that fiber. As the tendency today is more 
and more towards the use of artificial silk it is important 
that the dyer should know by his own test how a dyestuff 
behaves on all these different fibers, and in dyeing hosiery 
how it keeps its color on drying over a hot board. Some 
dyes change quite perceptibly when drying and it may lead 
to trouble if the dyer is not watchful. 
an illustration of what I mean by that. 

Sometime ago we were dyeing a shade of blue called 
“Bluette’. Many readers will doubtless remember that 
color. When we started dyeing that color we had in our 
stock room some direct blue that I thought would do with- 
out putting in a new dyestuff. I made some tentative 
samples until I made up a formula for the shade wanted. 
I noticed that on drying that the warmer it got the red- 
der it became, and when I took it in my room to match it 
with the sample I had, the cotton was a lot redder than the 
silk, but remembering the change I noticed on the board in 
drying it I decided to leave it on the table for a couple of 
hours and see the result. When I looked at it again the 
red had entirely disappeared and the result was a good 
mateh. But I knew there was going to be trouble in con- 
vineing the boss of the Inspecting Room so I prepared my 
line of defense and awaited the skirmish I felt sure was 
coming. 

When my first lot of Bluette was delivered to the fin- 
ishing room the foreman came in to tell me that the lot 
would never do. The cotton was all uneven and did not 
match the silk at all. He had it all in a pile, boarded, and 
wanted to shoot it back to me. I took a pair in to the 
manager and asked him to please keep it until morning, and 
then bring it to me and we would match it together and see 
if it was not a good match. Of course, I explained to him 
the nature of that dyestuff, and told him I had a 
quantity of that blue and this was a good chanve to use it. 
He agreed to wait and the next morning he came in to prove 
the veracity of my statement. 


I will give here 


During the night the whole lot had cooled off, also, and 
the foreman could not believe his eyes had so badly fool- 
ed him. But that settled any further argument relating to 
that particular color. That is an extreme case, but many 
colors act somewhat the same way—so it is important to 
become famaliar with such otherwise excellent dyes. 

Now with a lot of tested samples of dyestuffs of dif- 
ferent strengths, when a shade is required the procedure 
is to select the nearest approach to the shade wanted as a 
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base, and work around that with the needed colors to shade 
it to a good match, taking care to add to the first formula 
any changes or additions made. 

For instance, suppose a shade of French Nude is want- 
ed. We select from our standard dyed samples of dyestuffs 
a direct brown nearest in strength and color to the sample 
wanted. The label on this reads 20 ¢c. Direct Brown; it 
needs a little red on the cotton and the silk is two shades or 
more lighter. Some Direct Red is needed for the cotton, 
and some yellow, red and grey is needed for the silk. A 
tentative formula is made up as follows: 

For the cotton: Direct Brown 20 c.c. 

Direct Red 1 ee. 
Azo Yellow 1 ce. 
Fast Red 1 ec. 
Grey for silk 2 ee. 

Solutions of dyestuff are made as I explained before: 
1 gram to 1,000 ¢.c. of boiling water, and proceed the same 
way. On drying we find the cotton is correct, but the silk 
needs more dye stuff. We add the needed colors until we 
obtain the right shade, and now the 
reads : 

Direct Brown 
Direct Red 

Azo Yellow Lec. Lee 1 ec. = 8 ce. 
Fast Red 1 ee. 1 ce. = 2 ce. 
Grey for silk 2ce. 2 ce. 


For the silk: 


corrected formula 


20 «@.e. 


1 @e. 


1 ec. = 5 «0. 
Now we make another sample to check up the corrected 
formula, and if we find it right we pin the formula on the 
sample and prepare to dye a lot of goods. In a case where 
additions are to be made on the silk only, we make such ad- 
ditions in the same bath, but in case the cotton needs more 
color or other colors, I have found that it is better to make 
such additions in another bath, because we have in our 
bath % c¢.c. of acetic acid, and any direct color we should 
add in this bath is very hard to check up as to whether 
it is going on the eotton as it is intended, or whether it 
goes on the silk where it is not wanted. In a new bath at 
about 120 degrees F., with some Glauber’s salt, but no acid, 
we bring up the shade as wanted, noting any addition as 
shown above and checking with the corrected formula. 
After the correct shade is obtained, it is only a case of 
arithmetie to arrive at for 50, 100, or 200 
pounds. 


a formula 


Taking the foregoing formula as an example for 
If I used 20 
20 mg. of color for 25 grams of goods for 100 
pounds or 45,360 grams, the problem is 

25 


one stocking supposed to weigh 25 grams. 


tc. = 


45,360 —— 
.020 
45,360  .020 


- 36.288 grams of Direct Brown, which is 


36.288 grams of Direct Brown. 
25 
Any grammar school boy can carry on the rest of the 
problem. The formula for 100 pounds of goods should now 
read : 
Direct Brown 
Direct Red 


Azo Yellow 


36.288 grams 
1.814 grams 
5.442 grams 

Fast Red 3.628 grams 

Grey for Silk 9.07 grams 
And the dyer may now proceed with his lot, and feel eon- 
fident of good results. Whether his confidence is justi- 
fied, and whether results are always as expected will be dis- 
cussed in the next article. 
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Universal Adoption... . 
The greatest tribute to inventive genius 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO the 

thought of flying in heavier 
than air vehicles was ridiculed. 
Automobiles were laughed at. 
Trans-Atlantic telephony was far 
beyond the reach of even the 
most visionary imagination. 

A half-century ago in the 
throwing industry mill men refused 
to believe in the practicability of 
high-speed production. When John 
E. Atwood, inventor, broached his 
plans for a new spinning frame, 
dire predictions accompanied his 
first demonstration. Yet in a short 
time the highly practical operation 
of the spinner created a profound 
sensation throughout the industry. 


Silk throwsters began to realize 
that their clumsy frames of limited 
speed could no longer compete 
with the greater efficiency of this 
new spinner. Thus was the pro- 
duction scale of this great industry 
revolutionized. 


Since that time the Atwood 
Machinery has been constantly 
improved. Its qualifications bid 
recognition throughout the world. 
Eighty-five per cent of the silk 
throwing machinery now in use 
carries the Atwood stamp of qual- 
ity. A monumental tribute to the 
inventive genius of the founder 
whose pioneering efforts initiated 
this great growth. 
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ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


Trumbull Street Stonington, Conn. 


Water Stretchers 
Twist Spoolers 


Winders 
Doublers Warpers 
Western Representative 


E. G. Pauls, P. O. Box 67 
Inglewood, Calif. 


New York Office 
267 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Southern Representative 
W. A. Kennedy 
1106 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 
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Difficulties in Color Matching 


BY DAVID PATERSON, F. R. 8. (Epmv.) 


As every dyer and colorist must acknowledge, the cor- 
rect color matching of a dyed shade to a certain specific 
pattern, the dyestuff composition of which is unknown 
to him, is often one of the most difficult arts in all his ex- 
perience. It often happens that a perfect color match in 
good daylight may be obtained; but when the two dyeings 
are examined in an ordinary artificial light, or even at dif- 
ferent times throughout the day, the two samples may no 
longer match each other. This is always a difficulty and 
a puzzle to every dyer and color matcher. 

The reason for this is that the eye cannot distinguish 
the optical structure or composition of the light reflected 
from a colored surface; but simply sees the combined 
total of the colored rays, or what has been termed the 
cumulative component sensation. 


Components of Drab. 


As an example, let us take a stone drab color which 
may be composed of red-violet, orange and blue parts 
of the spectrum; while another shade apparently 
matching it perfectly may be composed of the scarlet, 
yellow and blue-violet rays. These two shades, though ap- 
parently very like each other in daylight, will never ap- 
pear exactly the same under artificia] illumination owing 
to their different optical structure. The eye sees only 
the combined sensation of all the composing color rays. 
It is well to remember that similar color sensations ean be 
built up from quite different parts of the solar spectrum 
in the same way as the same total in addition can be 
got by adding up different numerals. White light can be 
obtained by combining blue and yellow light together, and 
this white light cannot be distinguished by the unaided eye 
from ordinary white daylight composed of all the colors 
of the spectrum. 

To make this point quite clear let us take a very simple 
illustration. We can get the total of 10 by adding 3, 5 
and 2, or 4 and 6. Suppose these numerals represent 
different parts of the spectrum producing a certain simi- 
lar color represented by the sum total of 10, the eye, in both 
cases, sees as it were, only the total 10, but not the com- 
ponent numerals. 

In order to make a perfect color match, so that the 
two shades will behave identically under any kind of 
light, they must be dyed with dyestuffs possessing, as 
near as possible, similar optical properties . 


Use of the Spectroscope. 

The last resource in all such experiments is the spectro- 
scope. It reveals at once the optical structure of the dye 
stuff, the separate numerals as it were, by analyzing the 
colored light reflected from the dyed material, or better 
still, the colored light transmitted through the dye solution. 

Much valuable and interesting work has been done 
in this line by research into the optical nature of colored 
solutions, inks, pigments, stained gelatine films, ete., re- 
lating to color-photography and the three-color process of 
printing. Indeed, the wonderful success achieved in these 
branches of the arts has depended solely on the optical 
study of all the colors used and their effects in combination. 
Color mixing results that quite baffle the dyer can only be 





explained by the aid of the spectroscopic examination of 
the dyes. 

It is a common experience, for example, for the dyer 
to add a little more blue to a shade to flatten it; and to 
find to his dismay and astonishment that the resulting 
shade is not bluer as he expected, but really redder, 
as if red or pink had been added instead of blue. This 
apparent anomaly is due to the optical property of the 
blue used. Such blues, and there are many, have the 
property of transmitting the red rays more easily than 
the blue ones, strange to say; and as the depth of color 
increases the redness becomes more and more pronounced. 


Experiment with Litmus. 


This phenomenon is observed in a greatly exaggerated 
form by viewing a solution of the blue coloring matter 
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DEPTHS OF LIQUID 





litmus through varying degrees of depth of solution. In 
thin layers it a blue color, but as the number of layers, 
or the depth, increases, the blue gradually changes to a red- 
blue, then a purple, and finally a wine red eolor. This, 
of course, is readily understood by reference to the laws 
of color absorption. If a blue dye transmits the red rays 
more readily than the green and the blue rays, the deeper 
the solution becomes, more and more red is transmitted. 
Suppose, for the sake of example, a blue dye reflects 
a certain proportion of blue light, combined with the red 
parts of the spectrum it will appear a blue color in a thin 
layer of solution. If that dyestuff absorbs half of the blue 
rays and quarter of the red rays for each layer of the 
liquid, it will be found that number two layer will trans- 
mit one-half of the blue and three-quarters of the red rays. 
Layer number three will reflect one-quarter of the blue 
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and nine-sixteenths of the red; while a fourth layer will 
reflect only an eighth of the blue and twenty-seven sixty- 
fourths of the red rays, i. e., more than three times the 
blue. This explains the gradual increase of the red color, 
with a corresponding decrease of the blue. The gradual 
change in hue observed in all dichroic dyestuffs is ac- 
counted for in the same way. This may be plotted in the 
form of a curve showing the rapid decline of the blue 
compared with the red. 
Changeable Shades. 

Another interesting fact to be observed in these change- 
able shades is that though they appear to be very good 
matches to the desired shade, they may not appear so to 
the eyes of another dyer or color matcher. Many a time 
has a heated argument arisen as to the true aspect of two 
shades A and B, intended to be an exact color match. One 
dyer may see them as just right; while another may say 
that A is a little redder than B. If a neutral outsider be 
called in to give his opinion, he may say they aren’t the 
least like each other, and that A is much flatter or greener 
than B, while another dyer may say that the judgment of 
the first man is right and the shades are a good match. 

How ean we explain such difference of opinion? Such 
instances must crop up now and again in the experiences 
of every dyer: and though they are interesting and in- 
structive from the scientifie point of view, they are not 
always conducive to the dyer’s peace of mind and self 
confidence. I have studied such cases very carefully and 
have come to the conclusion that they arise from the 
slightly different powers of color discrimination present 
in every human eye, quite unnoticed before, but revealed 
by these super-sensitive compound shades. As a rule the 
eyes of younger persons see differently from the eyes of 
older dyer and color matchers. One old dyer wrote to me re- 
gardling his difficulty in matching certain compound 
shades. His color matches were not good matches to his 
younger assistant. They appeared different, yet in the 
vast majority of cases they saw eye to eye in their color 
matching. 

Effect of Yellow Light. 

The reason for this is that the lens of the eye often 

age increases; 
upset the 
Such shades 


gradually assumes a yellowish tinge as 
and the slightest tinge of yellow light will 
appearance of these very sensitive shades. 
look as if they were balanced on a knife edge, when the 
slightest change in the quality of the light, either ex- 
ternal or internal, will make them kick the beam. Dyed 
shades are always more difficult to match in this way than 
inks and pigments, as the internal reflections of the dyed 
yarn or fabric accentuate the dichroic properties of the 
dyes. 

The classic example of the yellowing of the lens of 
the eye was William Mulready, the artist (1786—1863), 
whose earlier works were noted for their beautiful color- 
ing and sunny effect. His later pictures lost their charm 
by being cold and bluish, owing to the increasing yellow- 
ing of the lens. If he had used glasses tinged with a 
special tone of blue, this defect might have been largely 
overcome. But fortunately all eyes do not seem to show 
this change. I have in my possession a fine painting, a 
study of flowers by an old French artist in his ninety- 
seventh year, and the coloring is absolutely true to nature. 
The great French chemist and colorist, M. E. Chevreul, 
likewise seemed to have preserved the faculty of careful 
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color matching, as he was deeply interested in colors and 
dyeing when he reached his hundredth birthday. 

From my own personal experience I find that com- 
pound shades produced by combining dyes having sharp 
absorption bands in their spectra are very apt to prove 
supersensitive to the slightest variation in the quality of 
the daylight—The Dyer and Calico Printer. 


New Methods in Selling Knit Goods. 


Unique in the field of hosiery mill selling agents is the 
company recently established in New York and operating as 
Quinlan-Herbert, Inc. The president is Jerry P. Quinlan 
and the treasurer is Leon Herbert, of the Herbert Hosiery 
Mills, large manufacturers of infants socks, whose pro- 
duction has been sold for several years through Mr. Quin- 
lan while operating as an individual. The company ex- 
pects to handle the complete range of hosiery, not, however, 
representing competing mills. Any manufacturer whose 
lines are sold by the company will be privileged to be- 
come a stockholder and participate in dividends, which 
would put him in the position of paying sales commissions 
to an establishment in which he receives a share of the 
profits. Mr. Quinlan will head the corps of road sales- 
men. “We shall have the strongest selling organization 
that money can buy,” he said, “and every official will be 
an active worker. We had to do something of this kind to 
keep in step with the transition in marketing methods,” he 
added, predicting that for the average individual mill agent 
the day is near its sunset. He regards mergers of mill 
agents as logical as combinations of manufacturers and 
distributors, for eliminating duplication of certain execu- 
tive salaries and rentals, to say nothing of possibilities for 
concentration, 

Mr. Quinlan has devised a sample kit that also is unique. 
A leather envelope or folder comprises the kit, the length 
and breadth being adapted to the nature of the samples. 
The original earries 22 half pairs of infants socks. The 
socks, overlapping, are fastened in with a lacer. The en- 
tire range is opened up like two pages of a book, and 
each color is shown in all its glory. The advantages claim- 
ed for the kit are that instead of carrying a pair of each 
number the salesman shows but one sock, thus reducing by 
one half the number of sample socks necessary for a sales- 
man using the kit, and that a simultaneous showing of the 
full range will stimulate buyer interest and lead to larger 
sales. 


1927 Edition of Textile Directory Ready. 


The 1927 issue of the “Official American Textile 
Directory”, known as the “Green Book” has been publish- 
ed and is now available. This edition contains all of the 
standard departments of the volume brought up-to-date. 
The directory is published in several editions: Office edi- 
tion, $5.00 per copy; travelers edtion (flexible cover, light 
weight), $3.00 and also in three vest-pocket sections, one 
eovering the New England states and Canada, one the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states and one the Southern and Western 
states. The price of each of these sections is $1.50. Copies 
of the directory may be obtained from the publishers, 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, or through Corron’s book department, at the 
prices indicated. 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


What Causes Rings in These Silk Hose? 


Epitor Corron: 

We are having difficulty in our ladies’ stocking, made 
of 3-thread pure silk plaited over 150 denier rayon, with 
rings showing up in the stocking. These rings appear even 
after boiling and dyeing, as you will note from sample. We 
have taken the rayon out of some of these stockings, run- 
ning the 3-thread silk only, and the rings show up very 
distinctly in the thread. 

Will some of your readers give us their opinions as to 
whether this difficulty is caused by the pure silk running 
light and heavy? Any other suggestions as to the probable 


cause will also be appreciated. 
C.B.(N.C.) 


Securing a Good “Bottom” on Knitted Fabric. 





Epiror Corron: 

The necessity of securing a “bottom” previous to dye- 
ing cotton knit underwear mock egyptian might be inter- 
esting to the underwear manufacturers. I recently had sent 
me two samples of this fabrie as being unsatisfactory. It 
was desired to improve the cloth in general appearance. 

Upon examination I found that the chief trouble was 
an unsatisfactory “bottom” prior to dyeing. If the cloth 
is not well boiled out previous to dyeing the result will 
be an inferior looking piece of goods after dyeing. The 
very best “bottom” to obtain is a half bleach, which con- 
sists of a kier boil of at least eight hours under pressure, 
a good wash, a muriatie acid sour, and finally a good wash 
to remove the remaining acid. 

If it is not possible to give the cloth a kier boil, I 
would advise, instead of soda ash, the use of caustic soda 
76 per cent solid, using 3 per cent on the weight of the 
cloth, and boil in an open string machine for at least two 
hours. This will give a better “bottom” on the cloth to re- 
ceive the color. 

For the best dyes to use, an inquiry to any of the large 
dyestuffs concerns, asking them to send an egyptian dye- 
stuff matching the sample submitted, will secure it. The 
dyestuff should have the following specifications: Be sure 
that the shade is an exact match of the sample submitted, 
and also that the colors used in making this egyptian shade 
all have the same properties and that all are very level 
dyeing colors to be used on piece goods, and also that they 
are level dyeing in the cold bath. To dye with such a color, 
use the required amount of color which has been boiled up 
in a pail and strained, together with one per cent soda 





We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packng and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


ash and one per cent neutral Turkey red oil, all on the 
weight of the goods, and run cold for half hour, then turn 
on the steam and allow the bath to come slowly to the boil 
and boil for one hour, wash well with cold water until the 
cloth feels cool to the hand. A last bath containing a small 
amount of a good cotton softener is helpful if the cost 


will allow it. ContTRiIBuTOR No. 698 





Why Loopers Skip Stitches. 





Epitor Corton: 

In case our experience may be of interest to “D. C. 
(N. C.)” we submit the following suggestions regarding 
his looper trouble. Our loopers are not the new style Soteo, 
but are the 26-point Wright Steady Dial, however, we feel 
that the same principle will apply to both. 

Several causes could explain the trouble of missing the 
inside stitch. The needle, which in its reciprocating mo- 
tion works on an arch, might be bent up and would thus 
not reach contact with the point groove in time to catch 
both the inside as well as the outside stitch. This can be 
helped by setting the needle further in or out of the butt 
adjustment. If the needle is too much bent from its prop- 
er curve, probably a new needle is preferable. The ma- 
chine manufacturers supply a needle gauge for testing and 
helping adjust bent needles. 

The regular needles used on these machines are thread- 
ed from the side, and where much tension is put on this 
yarn it may have a tendency to pull the needle out of 
alignment. We have used to advantage a needle threaded 
from the bottom to help overcome this point. 

The chaining finger might be set out too far toward 
the outside of the points. Proper setting should be over 
the point, at about the edge of the under brass. Change 
of setting would have to be worked out depending on the 
class of work run, such as heavy or light, seamless or full- 
fashioned. 
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The New 18-20 Model 


: Cooper Multiple Feed, 
18-20 = Circular Rib, Spring Nee- 


- dle Knitting Machine with 
Model , Stop Motion, specially 


: : designed to Knit Silk, 

Multiple Feed ™ Artificial Silk and Rayon 

3 : Yarns. This new model 
Circular Rib 


is now perfected and 


vie dl a samples of fabric pro- 
Spring Needle & duced from this model 


Cooper Knitter og is will be sent upon request. 


Oldest Makers of Spring Needles in the United States XX 


From a hand-made, sparsely produced needle, the Cooper manufacturers of Spring Needles we have retained 
Line of Spring and Latch Needles a life long prestige—accounting 


has grown with the textile in- ov for the fact that Cooper is to 
dustry into the most complete in , Needles what Sterling is to 


the United States. As the first er — silver. (- 


Charles Cooper Co. 


Machine and Needle Works 
Bennington, . Wermont, U.S.A. 


@. H. ROGERS, Traveling Be eens c. © KELLEY, yaa Man 
S17 Wees 90. Alben Y. 12) East 24th St, New Yeok J. A. WILLARD ge. ime. INC., +e wg Representative 


Agents: rapping SnomLEY by co. Ltd., me | ENGLAND. Eu ap ony INC., 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, on ae Agents for China aad Japaa. 
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The knife setting, and especially the proper press-up 
of the stitches after cutting towards the inside of the 
points should be checked over. J. R. (N. C.) 


Epitor Corron: 

In reply to “D. C. (N. C.)” in regard to drop stitches 
on the inside of a stocking looped on a 26 point machine 
that has the half stitch. In the first place I would check 
up on the looper operator to see if she is really getting 
that stitch on the point that should be there. It is very 
evident that if she misses the stitch or splits it, it is going 
to make what looks very much like a drop stitch when the 
stocking is finished. She is apt to miss it easier on the 
inside or the part next to the wheel, because that is the 
hardest part to see to work on. The other side has the 
courses very clearly defined and hence is easier to follow. 

He might try raveling one down without using the cut- 
ter. This would show whether it is on the points okeh or 
not. If he has trouble only on one machine, it might be 
that the needle bar is sprung or out of time, but if it is 
general, I am inclined to blame the operator rather than 
the machine, for fundamentally the looper is a very sim- 
ple mechanism, and it is when you get into 26-point work 
that trouble begins, for the chances for trouble are greater; 
a fact that is true in all lines of work—the finer the work 
the greater the difficulty in producing it. 

Contrisutor No, 713. 


Epitor Corton: 

In the June issue, in the “Knitting Kinks” department, 
“TD. C.” asked what would make a drop stitch on the in- 
side of a stocking looped on a 26 point Sotco looper that 
has the half stitch—that is, he explained, the needle gets 
the last half of the stitch and misses the first half as the 
needle enters the point. 

In my opinion, “D. C.” could best remedy this trouble 
by starting with the operator and not on the machine, be- 
cause I think that 98 percent of his trouble along this line 
is eaused by the operator. He can prove this to his own 
mind by taking his very best looper and putting her to 
work on the worst machine. I think if he will do this and 
work out from it, he will have eliminated practically all 
of his seconds from this cause. 

The only other thing that I know of which might cause 
this trouble is the needle. The manufacturers of his ma- 
chine put out a needle gauge to test the needles in order to 
determine if they are made with the right curve, ete. I 
would suggest that he secure one of these gauges, if he 
hasn’t one, and test his needle. Then if it is correct and 
he will set it to come down far enough into the point, I 
cannot see any mechanical reason for this trouble. As I 
said, I believe that most of his difficulty is on the part of 
the machine operator. M. L. (Teny.) 


Epitor Corron : 

I note the question in “Knitting Kinks” with reference 
to a difficulty in looping, and am sending a sketch which 
will probably illustrate what I believe to be his trouble. 
In A it will be noticed how the needle is shaped past the 
eye; it is bent downward and wil] get the stitch. In BI 
have shown a needle which has no bend, this needle will 
give trouble due to the fact that, in my opinion, it does 
not have the proper shape. The needle can be bent down- 
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The Pride of Good 
Workmanship 


We confess a feeling of pride in 
Brinton machines. We believe that 
the outstanding records they have 
made for over forty years justify 
that pride. Once you have equipped 





















your factory 
with Brintons, 
you ll under- 
stand our feel- 
ing. And, 
what is more, 
Brintons wil] 
produce for 
you goods of 
which you in 
turn can be 
proud. 


We will be glad 


to furnish informa- 





tion of our com- 


plete line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 
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Co., Ltd., Leicester, 
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‘AS FAR AS WELL DRESSED WOMEN ARE CONCERNED THERE /§ NO OTHER STOCKING BUT FULL- FASHIONED 


Wer 


The Negative Value of Claims 


No sane mill-owner would allow his choice of 
machinery to be based exclusively on the 
claims of its maker. Proof of superiority he 
must have. 


Consequently we advise prospective purchasers 
of Full-Fashioned knitting machines to visit 
mills where Reading machines are working to 
secure first hand information about their pro- 
ductivity and reliability. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. 
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KRREADING 


FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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ward with pliers, but I recommend getting a needle already 
formed to shape. 

In ease this is not the trouble, I suggest that he carry 
out the following: 

Be sure to see if the needle enters the point centrally. 
If this is so, examine the work as it comes from under the 
needle or sewed and if a drop stitch shows, mark the rim 
and have the looper put on another stocking. Then ravel 
this stocking by hand and know that all the stitches are 
on, After being certain of this, when this particular stock- 


ing begins to sew turn the looper with the hand, making 
doubly sure now that the needle enters the point centrally. 
Then start the looper. Then, if there is a stitch off, it cer- 
tainly must be a bad place on the brass or too fine a 
needle. I have always had better results using as large a 
needle as possible. Of course, I don’t mean to overdo the 
thing. 

I am sure this man has the needle as low as he ean run 
it. A looper must be free at all times, and there is a pos- 
sibility of a little binding in the rim, causing the needle 
to miss at a certain place. I would be glad to know how 
this man comes out. W. H. H. (Ga.) 
Epiror Corron: 

The trouble of a drop stitch on the inside of a stocking 
on the looper, where the needle gets the last half of the 
stitch and misses the first half as the needle enters the 
point, could be caused on any type of looper by. the faulty 
setting of the needle. 

To overcome this difficulty, the position of the needle 
should be changed so that the point of the needle comes 
in contact with the bottom of the groove in the point be- 
fore the needle has reached the first lap. 

ContrisuTor No. 830. 
Epitor Corron : 

I note that “D.C.(N.C.)”, in the June issue, mentions 
difficulty with a 26-point Soteo looper, where the needle 
makes a drop-stitch on the inside of a stocking, that is, the 
needle gets the last half and misses the first half of the 
stiteh as the needle enters the point. 

I think the biggest trouble with loopers making drop 
stitches is in the fixer. There is nothing that would cause 
them, other than the needle having a bad point or not being 
straight, except an improper adjustment. However, I have 
known of one instance where the dial was warped, causing 
drop stitches in the same place every time. I would sug- 





One Plant 
hacks another 


In Duplan manifold service for 
the Rayon Weaving Industry, each 
plant backs the others in a stern, 
concentrated effort to surpass in 
each separate undertaking. 


Behind this conscientious effort 
are years of manufacturing success 
during which the name, DUPLAN, 
has steadily grown in significance 
to mill men intent on securing a 
continuous output of converted 
yarns ... excelling and unvarying 
in quality. 


Commission Dept. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


135 Madison Ave. Hospital Trust Bidg. Johnston Bidg. 
New York City Providence, R. L. Charlotte, N.C. 


Mills: 
Hazleton, Pa. Kingston, Pa. Nanticoke, Pa. 
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The most 
beautiful marks in 


America 


Are Applied With Kaumagraphs 


DYER wanted to protect himself against 
Ame claims for shortage. The use of 

an end stamp, applied with Kaumagraph 
Transfers, solved his problem. 


A textile manufacturer wanted to advertise 
to consumers. To do so, it was necessary to 
trademark his goods along the _ selvage. 
Kaumagraph Transfers solved his problem. 


A hosiery mill agent, constantly adding to 
the lines he represented, hungered for a re- 
liable source of help on his recurring need for 
designing and applying new trademarks. 
Kaumagraph Transfers and Kaumagraph’s 
Service Department solved his problem. 


The Kaumagraph Transfer method has solv- 
ed the trade-marking problem for thousands 
of manufacturers. It is not only the quickest 
to apply and the most economical to use, but 
easily the most beautiful method of trade 
marking in America. That is why 70% of all 
hosiery, textile and glove trademarks are ap- 


plied with Kaumagraphs. Send for samples 
that prove it! 


Kaumagraph Company 


350-356 W. 31st St., New York City 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelp Charlotte, 
Paris, Ont., Paris, - 
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gest that “D.C.” get a needle gauge from the makers of the 
machine, and see that the needles are properly shaped and 
are properly adjusted, and I don’t think he will have any 
more drop stitch trouble. 

F.W.(N.C.) 


Conditioning Three-End Silk. 


Epitor Corron : 

We are a medium-sized mill making ladies’ seamless 
hosiery, and use quite a bit of three-end silk in some of 
our numbers. I should be interested to have some of the 
other men in the industry, who use this material, tell us, 
through “Knitting Kinks,” how we can keep this silk in 
good condition for running. In other words, we get a 
ease of silk from the throwster on cones. It has already 
spent several days on its way to our plant. Then it may 
be that we will not need it for a while, and it must stay 
in our mill for say three or four days. What I would like 
to have is a deseription of the most convenient, inexpen- 
sive and simple method for moistening or conditioning this 
silk so that it will come off of the cone all right on the 
knitting machine. Perhaps something on the order of a 
conditioning room or cabinet is what we need. At any 
rate, if any reader can offer a suggestion as to this propo- 
sition, I would be glad to hear from him and would like 
for him to send any necessary or helpful sketches or draw- 
ings in showing just how to build whatever type of cabinet 
he might have in mind, and to describe the process of 
moistening the silk, Any other way of doing this to se- 
eure the result indicated will be appreciated. Per.iaps 
some of the full-fashioned mill men will be able to offer 
some suggestions. H. D. (N. C.) 


Preventing Rayon Yarn Kinking When Knitting. 


Epiror Corron: 

I suppose that all mills using Celanese and other rayon 
yarns in fancy stripe half-hose numbers have occasional 
difficulty with these yarns kinking on the knitting machine. 

There are many, many ways of preventing this, but 1 


DETAIL OF \"A" 


always like to see the other man’s way, and perhaps my 
method will be interesting to him. 

I took some small pieces of ordinary felt, about 34x3 
inches, and punched four holes in it, as you will note in the 
accompanying sketch. This is hung, by the first hole, onto 
the yarn stand, as shown at A. The yarn is_ threaded 
throngh it in the manner illustrated in the detail drawing 
of the piece of felt. This keeps out any slack when the 
yarn is not in operation, and when it starts in, the force 
pulls the piece of felt forward just a little bit and gives 

. just enough friction to stop the kinking. 
I. W. (N. C.). 
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Eastwood Machinery 
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Fariatie Speed 


Winders 
vm Warpers 
Quillers 


and 8 yards 
With or with- 
(motor or belt driven) 


out Copping 
Attachments 


cut production costs 


Benjamin Eastwood Company 
Paterson, N. J. 


Represented in the South by 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


For Silk, 
Rayon, Cotton 


SL:-DIGGLE JOHNSTON BLOG 
MANAGER, CHARLOTTE N-C- 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-~ COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
oe, — TRADE 


CONTROLLED ! 
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RAYON. 


The Most Popular Product in the World Today 
Yet there is a great deal to be learned about the Winding, Knit- 
ting, Dyeing and Finishing. Years of experience in all branches 
have enabled me to invent 


SPECIAL DEVICES for Knitting Mach’ 
CONDITIONERS for the yarn which = the use of of] entirely and 
ve os a better fabric. 
G AND FINISHING MACHINES. 
WINDING MACHINES equipped with an Automatic Builder mechanically 
threwn in and out of action which gives perfect winding. 
goed you are anxious to improve your product and decrease the cost. Why 
pe write and give me an opportunity to explain my equipment! 
OTHER PRODUCTS—Cloth Cutting, Folding and Winding Machines; Pipe 
Loading and Maehine; Cloth Turning Machine; Paraffine Device; But- 
ten and Butten Hole Spacers: Band Cutting and Folding Machine; Neck 
Marking achine; Oiling 


Machine; Vertical Drying Device for Spring Needles; 
and Also design special machines en 


J. A. FIRSCHING 
614 Broad Street Utica, N. Y. 
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Figuring Costs on Full-Fashioned Hosiery. 


EpiTor Corron: 

I note the question in June Corron from the man who 
wants to know how to figure the cost of full-fashioned 
hosiery. There does not seem to be any standard system 
for doing this, but certainly one of the best is as follows: 

Give to the knitting department a known quantity of 
silk and cotton yarn, have the samples on a trial order made 
therefrom complete. Take away the silk, ete., and weigh 
again, showing what has been used. Next, take one pair 
before being looped, dissect them, separating the silk from 
the cotton yarn (plaited parts must be raveled and separ- 
ated) finally placing the silk and cotton yarn from the two 
stockings and weighing them separately on the well known 
seale the dial of which shows at once how much material 
would be in twelve pairs (one dozen). 

Knowing the weight of material used, now deduct the 
actual weight per dozen and the surplus is the waste made, 
which, if considered normal for the particular plant, is ad- 


Amount of Cotton Used 

Amount of Silk Used —_ 

Price of Legging 

Price of Topping _ ~- 

Price of Footing —_— — 

Price of Looping _ — 

a | eS ee ee 

Price of Mending (usually includes turn- 
ing, clipping, examining) _ _ — 

Boarding, Wareroom, and Shipping fig- 
ured to an average sum _ _ ~— 

Overhead, based on 13 weeks non-produc- 
tive labor, office, etc., coal, plant, etc., 
computed down to cost of one dozen 


| 


ded to the cost per dozen. Then a sheet similar to that 
shown in the accompanying form could be made out, show- 
ing the amount of silk yarn used, and the cost; the amount 
of cotton yarn used, and the cost; the price of legging, 
topping, footing, looping, seaming, mending (usually in- 
eluding turning, examining, clipping) and dyeing; as well 
as boarding, wareroom and shipping figured to an aver- 
age sum; and overhead based on 13 weeks non-productive 
help, office, ete., coal, plant, ete., compiled down to the 
cost of one dozen. 
There is no mystery about a system like this, just plain 
common sense, and with it a man will not go far wrong. 
Contrisutor No. 753. 


Epitor Corron: 

In the June issue of Corron in the “Knitting Kinks” a 
method of determining the cost of manufacture of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery was requested by “Contributor No. 182.” This 
man stated that he had recently gotten into full-fashioned 
manufacture, having been in the past a producer of seam- 
less goods, and he wanted to know the method used by full- 
fashioned plants in determining the material cost of his 
product. 

The method which we have found most satisfactory for 
determining material cost is by weighing and raveling four 
stockings. The legs and feet of these should be made on 
four sections of the same machine (at different times) or on 
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four different machines, but no two of the same yarns. 
The topper’s ravelings are kept. The stockings are 
conditioned and weighed very accurately on a chemist’s bal- 
ance scale, Then they are raveled, again conditioned, and 
the ravelings weighed, each one separately. The latter 
figures are the ones used to determine the material costs. 
As a check, the weights of the individually raveled stock- 
ings should total the same as the conditioned weight of the 
stockings before they are raveled. 
ContTRIBUTOR No. 752. 


Epitor Corron: 

In a recent issue a seamless manufacturer who has got- 
ten into making full-fashioned hosiery requested methods 
for arriving at the cost of full-fashioned stockings. We 
are very glad to submit our method of ascertaining the cost 
of the materials used. 

In the first place, we are very particular in securing one 
dozen hose knitted correctly, that is, having the correct 
number of courses and having the correct length. We then 
dry this dozen so that the silk contains about the same 
amount of moisture as before it was placed in process. 
This of course must be estimated to some extent. The hose 
is then raveled out, each size of yarn being kept separately. 
As soon as the raveling is finished the yarns are weighed. 
In the past, our experience has proven this method to be 
the most exact and most satisfactory. 

ContrisuTor No. 751. 


Epitor Corron: 

The question of proper cost methods for full-fashioned 
hosiery is almost impossible to answer briefly. In fact, it 
would take a book of good size to go into all phases of this 
question. However, I do want to cooperate and help ail « 
we can in furnishing information to the contributor who 
asked in “Knitting Kinks” for a method of finding, ac- 
curately, the cost of a full-fashioned stocking, and I will 
give in this letter the main points to be covered according 
to the system which we use. 

As is commonly known, any average of moisture con- 
tent which may be accepted will not at all times hold true. 
In order, then, not to be misled, it is necessary to get down 
to a basis that will enable the mill man to know absolutely 
the content of each lot. This can be accomplished only by 
keeping the lots entirely separate through the legging and 
footing operations. 

When this is done, the man will have as a result the 
known purchased weight of the lot and the exact number 
of legs and feet produced. A control must be kept for each 
knitter and making him return for the portion of the lot 
assigned to him: (a) unused yarn; (b) legs and feet com- 
pleted; and (ce) waste. The total weight of these items for 
all knitters on this lot would represent the purchased 
weight plus the moisture content. Thus the moisture con- 
tent for this particular lot can be determined and this per- 
centage is deducted from each of the items mentioned. 

We have then in terms of purchased weight the legs 
and feet and waste, as well as the quantity produced. 
These figures can then be used further for (a) lot ef- 
ficiency report; (b) knitter’s efficiency report; and (¢) 
knitter’s waste report. This gives a splendid control on the 
manufacturer, thus making for efficiency of manufacture 
as well as time costs. 

ContrisuTor No. 750. 
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ORRINGTON Latch Needles 
hit the bullseye of needle 
excellence. 


Manufacturers of every type of 
knitting can profit by their use, 
for Torringtons embody the 
needle features that 
guarantee meritorious 
fabrics. 

When your machines 


BRANCHES: 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Cc. B. BARKER & CO.. LTD. 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
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are equipped with Torringtons 
you know that “seconds” will be 
reduced to a minimum, that 
yarn frayage is entirely elimi- 


nated and, of paramount im- 

portance, the grade of your work 
will be stepped up. 
Torrington Latch Need- 
les save money and 
make money for knitters. 


FACTORIES AT: 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
UPPER BEOFORD, CANADA 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 





— every Garment 
Manufacturer should know 


NCREASING the volume, with- 
out raising the cost, of produc- 
tion naturally means larger 
profits. 
You can accomplish this by us- 
ing the Feldlock—‘*The machine 
that makes production’’, It 


makes a two or three needle lap- 
ped fell seam, sews off the arm, 
is easily operated and quickly ad- 
justed. Thereis no loss of time 
in handling garments, and the 
strong, attractive Feldlock seam 
is made with lighter sewing sup- 
plies. 


The Feldlock Machine 


is in use in over 130 factories in the United States, for gar- 
ment makers know that the name of Willcox and Gibbs 
stands for the best in every type of sewing machine. 


Ask our nearest Branch office to de- 
monstrate the Feldlock Machine. And 
send for a copy of the Feldlock booklet. 


Cincimhati, Ohio 


WiLLeox® GIBBS SEWING MACHINE (0. 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
itt Summer St, 
Minneapolis, Mina 
118 South 8th St 


Cleveland, Ohio 


206 West 7th Sr. 3.8 The Arcade 
Philadelphia, Pa, an Francisco, Cal 
131 South rach St : 


$04 Sutter Se 


Washington, D, ¢ 
vor. roth St., N. W. 


wg, Hamilton and Montreal 


Birmingham Manchester 


Paris Milan 
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Cotton Uniforms for Knitting Mill Employees. 


There are approximately 400 women employees at the Holston Mfg. Company, Knoxville, Tenn., hosiery and 


yarn manufacturers, and all of these female workers have adopted uniform cotton dresses. 
the workers of two of the departments of the mill clad in the cotton uniform 


similarly 


These photographs show 
and all other women employees dress 


The idea originated among the employees of the finishing departmeht and was soon adopted by the other depart- 


ments, 
believed other texile mills will follow this example. 
and comfortable appearance. 
cotton goods, 


Different Salt for Water Softeners. 

It is well known that the International Salt Company is 
a producer of every known kind of salt, (sodium chloride.) 
It may not be a matter of common knowledge, though, that 
this company, through its research department, has secured 
some new facts regarding the economical operation of water 
softening equipment. These facts should prove interesting 
to users of zeolite water softeners, whether 
power plant use. 


for mill or 


Thus the campaign to extend the uses of cotton goods finds practical expression in this knitting mill, and it is 
The uniforms are attractively made and present a clean, sanitary 
The adoption of this plan in mills generally would provide an entirely new market for 


Book on Cotton Fabrics, 

John Heywood, Ltd., Deansgate, Manchester, England, 
have just published the fourth edition of “Cotton Fabrics”, 
by W. Hough, which is prepared to give descriptions and 
constructions of every possible kind of eloth, along with 
calculations, yarn tables, reed, pick, counts, markets, ete. 
The price of the book is given as four shillings net, and 
copies may be secured direct from the 
through Corron’s Book Department. 


publishers, or 
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JAMES BUILDING , 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


521 COURT STREET 
READING, PA. 


122 E. 7th STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Lupton also makes a full line of 
Textile Mill Equipment including 
Steel Seaming Machine Tables, 
Laoping Machine Tables, Work 
Boxes, Bar Topping Tables, Knit- 
ters’ Benches, Humidor Cabinets, 
etc. For descriptions and prices, 
write for Catalogue No. 881. 


HIS SPACESAVING, orderly, low-cost steel 

shelving meets your storage needs in the most 
economical manner. It protects and classifies your 
stock on minimum floor space and is always quickly 
adjustable to fit changing requirements. 


And Lupton Steel Shelving is a lifetime business asset 
which requires no upkeep during long years of service. 
There are many standardized styles for the textile 
industry. Let us recommend the most efficient for your 


MAIN OFFICE 
BANKERS TRUST BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MILLs 
CHESTER, PA. 
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323 SO. FRANKLIN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHNSTON BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WESTAWAY BUILDING 
HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Lupton Bin Type 
Steel Shelving in use 
by Largman@ Gray, 
Philadelphia, Mfrs. 
Blue Moon Hosiery. 


use. Ask for Catalogue No. 897. David Lupton’s Sons 
Company, 2243-r East Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia. 


LUPTON 


TRADE MARK 


STEEL IPMENT 
for textile mills 
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Women as Full-Fashioned Knitters. 


The Wildman Manufacturing Co., Norristown, Pa., who 
last year took over the business of the Richter full-fashion- 
ed machine builders in Philadelphia, is perfecting an at- 
tachment by means of which, it is believed, employment of 
female full-fashioned knitters will become fairly general. 
The attachment consists of an auxiliary motor, for effect- 
ing the turnover which always has been performed by hand 
operation of a wheel, and which calls for more strength 
than most female operatives are endowed with. Two mills, 
one in western New York and the other in Massachusetts, 
are giving employment to a few female full-fashioned knit- 
ters, probably in an experimental way, and it is stated 
that at least one southern manufacturer is giving woman a 
trial at operating 20 section machines, William F. Taubel 
did the same thing in an interior Pennsylvania mill a num- 
ber of years ago, but abandoned the project for displac- 
At that time the motor 
turnover was not thought of. It is now at its beginning. 
Old time male knitters declare it never can be made prac- 
tical. Especially is the knitters’ union turning a _ cold 
shoulder to adapting machines to operation by women, ac- 
cording to an executive of the organization. Manufactur- 
ers say fhat with the Wildman machine developed along 
the plans outlined, employment of women should be as 
feasible in full-fashioned mills as in those operating cir- 
cular machines, 


ing men with women knitters, 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


J. C. Dobson, president, and T. S. Miller, superintend- 
ent, of the Texas Hosiery Mills, Dallas, Texas, have or- 
ganized the Dobson-Miller Corp., which will erect a new 
hosiery mill at Pulaski, Va. The capital of the company is 
$100,000, furnished by the promotors. The building will be 
100 x 85 feet and operations will begin in September, it ‘s 
expected. 

John M. and H. R. Berry and associates, owners of the 
Rome and Cherokee Hosiery Mills, Rome, Ga.,. have an- 
nounced plans for the erection of a new hosiery mill at 
Rome, with a daily capacity of 1,600 to 1,800 pairs of hose. 
The building, brick mill construction, will be erected on a 
two acre tract west of the city, recently purchased. Golf 
hose, misses’ rayon top hose and other products will be 
manufactured. 

According to report, the Cadet Knitting Mills, of Phil- 
adelphia, have purchased the Anniston Hosiery Mills, An- 
niston, Ala., and will establish a seamless hosiery manu- 
facturing branch by the removal of equipment from Phila- 
delphia. Part of the machinery of the Anniston mill has 
been purchased by the Rome Hosiery Mills, Rome, Ga. 

Pauline Knitting Mills, Valdese, N. C., have removed in- 
to a new two-story, 60 x 80 brick building. The plant is 
modernly equipped, including Cooper-Hewitt lighting. The 
plant has 100 machines in operation. 

Excelsior Knitting, Mills, Union, S, C., have a branch 
plant at Landrum, S. C., which contains 50 machines re- 
moved from Union. Robert L. Lee is manager of the 
Landrum plant. 

J. A. Cason, formerly agent of the William Carter Com- 
pany, Barnesville, Ga., together with associates, has formed 
the Georgia Knitting Mills at Barnesville, which will manu- 
facture women’s rayon underwear. 
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Operators Who Sit Erect 
Are More Alert— 
Feel Better — Work Better 


Send for complete and detailed information 
regarding the amazing performance of 
Do/More Health Chairs in many of the coun- 
try’s biggest organizations. Learn what you 
can expect of them in your own organization. 
If you wish, our representative will call and 
arrange to install trial chairs. You can prove 
to your own satisfaction, before you purchase, 
that Do/More Health Chairs will yield great 
savings through more production, better pro- 
duction, happier workers. 


Do/More Health Chairs will prevent the 
costly and common fatigue of your operators 
of looping, hemming, button sewing, flat lock, 
facing machines, etc. Correct posture, as in- 
duced by these chairs, keep backbones straight 
and internal organs uncongested. 


There is a particular Do/More Health 
Chair for every seated occupation. And each 
chair installed is fitted to the occupant to meet 
that occupant’s particular requirements. 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO. 
72 MONGER BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 


Send the coupon for further particulars 





DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY, 
| 72 Monger Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana. 
| Gentlemen : 


Please send me further particulars regarding the patented 
health principles incorporated in the design of Do/More Health 
Chairs and how these chairs increase production through hap- 
pier, better workers. Also, give me reports of installations in 


| big organizations of the country and data on their effectiveness. 
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A New Office 
in 
New York 


366 Broadway Rooms 614-615 
—under the direction of 


MR. STIRLING THOMAS, Pres.; Mr. F. H. THOMAS, Vice-Pres.; MR. W. L. HOUSEMAN, Sales Mgr. 
e STANDARD KNITTING MACHINES 


for producing 
REVERSED PLATED FIGURE HALF HOSE 
CHILDREN’S FIGURED HOSIERY 
CHILDREN’S STRIPED HOSIERY 
SPECIAL TRANSFER FOOT 
STRIPED HALF HOSE 


(27 needles per 
Hosiery With Extra Heavy Reinforcement 
so eed hines 


STANDARD- TRUMP. BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


JAMES BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 


MERCERIZERS—BLEACHERS—SPINNERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS IN ALL NUMBERS 


Sales Representatives 
R. D. McDONALD, DAVID WHIT 
924 James Bidg., 7" High Point, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. oo SS 
SSA G. C. ELLIS, 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY CoO., 15 Fairleigh Crescent, 
52 Chauncey St., xs) Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Boston, Mass. $s eS 
< H. B. ROBIE, 
E. L. HICKS, So 93 Worth St., New York City 
904 Washington St., — = 
Pa. me: LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CoO., Inc. 
ey Louisville, Ky. 


Reading, 


“From the Cotton to the Kuitter” 


EHURST, 
N. C. 
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Debonair Hosiery Co., Cleveland, Tenn., has begun 
onstruction on a one-story addition to the plant, which 
was formerly the Weiss Hosiery Mills. The new extension 
will contain 200 knitting machines. 

Additional machines for infants’ hosiery are being in- 
stalled by the Morristown Knitting Mills, Morristown, 
Tenn, 

Petersburg Silk Hosiery Mills, Petersburg, Va., are now 
manufacturing full-fashioned hosiery, 45 and 48 gauge. 
Equipment includes 13 full-fashioned machines, three loop- 
ers and three sewing machines. 

The addition to the full-fashioned plant of the Golden 
Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C., has been completed. 

The plant of the 8. Y. W. Hosiery Co., has been re- 
moved from Efland, N. C., to Mebane, N. C. C. G. Wyrick 
is superintendent. 

Two additions are being erected by the Hickory 
Hosiery Co., Hickory, N. C.; one a two-story structure, 
56 x 78 feet, the other one-story, 46 x 76 feet. 

Seneca Knitting Mills, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y., has 
acquired the plant of the Westcott Valve Co., in which new 
machinery will be installed. Caleb Smith is president, R. 
E. Jones vice-president, and O. H. Davis treasurer. 


Knitted Novelites in Prospect. 

Again to the knit trade comes rumors of still another 
artificial wool, but this time it is to be made of pine 
needles and to take the place of pure wool and worsted 
yarns. Factors are a little skeptical although some admit 
a good substitute, if not too costly, would be of value to 
the trade, particularly for hosiery and other garments, 
such as sweaters, dresses, etc., used in much the same 
way as artificial silk was developed. Progress in develop- 
ment is what is looked for, although admitted it is likely to 
be slow. It was said that experiments are being made in 
several of the factories, but the results had not all been 
satisfactory up to the present time. Factors do not feel 
discouraged however, recalling to the minds of those who 
make light of it, the trouble that chemists had in develop- 
ing artificial silk. It was said that some of this yarn had 
been used successfully in combination with others, and it 
was believed that it could be used to better advantage than 
some yarns already on the market. 

The yarn is said to be soft and quite as easily broken 
as rayon, although one manufacturer said he believed that 
if processed especially for the knit goods trade that results 
would be satisfactory. 

Sensational fancies continue to be the “talk of New 
York,” and promise to be lively numbers for fall in all 
sorts of embroidered silk stockings, also hand painted 
motifs and designs, the latter generally done by a pro- 
fessional at the retailers, in trailing vines running often the 
full length and occasionally in ankle trim as well as the 
knee clox. These are worked out in color and occasipnally 
in metal shades on black, white, gray, tan and a few of the 
evening colors of good grades of full-fashioned silk. 

One firm is said to have produced an embroidered novel- 
ty which it believes will sell in quantity at $7 per pair. 

While all manufacturers are not making a fancy stock- 
ing to sell at $7 per pair, there are many who are pin- 
ning their faith to those which can be sold at $3 per pair, 
claiming this is the average priced line everywhere. 

Holiday goods are talked of more freely and it appears 
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Better Printing 


Silicates of Soda are often used 
for cloth with a dark back- 
ground, especially for indigo. 
The pattern bleached out is yel- 
lowish or creamy colored. One 
pass through a dilute silicate 
bath renders the dot or figure 
in the cloth, white. Try it. Send 
for a sample of the proper grade 
of Quartz Quality Silicate. 


‘Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Philadelphia 


f 
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Zehlendorf Viscose 


RAYON YARNS 


Spot and 
Future Deliveries 
of Finest Qualities 


in 


iN Regular Yarns and 
Special Twists 


Immediate Service is afforded through 
our southern sales representatives 


JOHN L. BARTRAM CO. 
American Exchange Bank Bldg. 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. 


Sole Agents and Distributors for the U. S. A. 
104 Fifth Ave. Established 1866* New York 
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a abere YEARS OF SERVICE to the Textile Trade and the develop- | 
ment of products to improve fabrics in silk, cotton, wool and artificial silk. 


i 
‘ y 


Lusterine Knitting Compound Jap-A-No Silk Oil Quaker Silk Oil 
Quaker Bleach Compound Lusterine Softener Artco Silk Oil 
Bleached Glyco Developer Quaker Deluster Lusterine Oil 


p= QQ 
j GOLD MEDAL AWARD 
il) | 207, Products s forthe Textile Industry 
nee Tee 
ee LEN ZS SOF 


THE O.F. ZURN COMPANY 
QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Southern Office 2736-38-40 N.BROAD STREET. PHILADELPHIA Canadian Plant 
1210 The Gemeral Building Southern Warehouse—CHATTANOOGA. TENN. Birmingham St.and Whitfield Ave. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. HAMILTON, ONT. 
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~ You can save loss of time and material by first asking our ez- 
perts’ advice on treating and finishing products and methods. ie 


UALITY is the watchword today. Modern mill 
men who hold to this motto have discarded ordi- 
nary grades of Mercerized Yarn. 

Standard Mercerized Yarn is the logical selection. 
In it are incorporated strength, uniformity, economy, 
evenness and lustre, qualities that produce the highest 
grade of merchandise economically. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
SALES OFFICES: CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 


Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal 
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to be the impression that fancies are likely to be prominent, 
and at the moment there are numerous houses concentrat- 
ing on novelties of all sorts in prepartion for the fall 
trade. It was pointed out there were numerous sports 
plaids, checks, stripes, blocks, and last but least there are 
polka dots of all description, with a few under the impres- 
sion that women’s lines will include many of the printed 
dots, as well as small checks, 

Several black and white combinations are being featur- 
ed at the close and while there are only a few on the mar- 
ket at the present time, it is believed that navy blue and 
white will also be wanted. One producer in speaking of 
the plain numbers said he believed they would be all right 
for certgin trade but that the high priced numbers would be 
fancies. 

Ombres appear to be making their appearance once 
again, and one consumer said she liked them very well 
because she could use them with so many different dresses, 
the shades and tones blending with several costumes, and 
where the plain colors were used she had to have so many. 
Is this good for business and will manufacturers feature 
an article which is likely to hold back the sale of other 
numbers? This is not generally believed to be the case 
and manufacturers do not appear to be showing any par- 
ticular interest in ombres except in small sized lots. 


New Bulletin on Manufacturing Tests of 
American Cotton. 
Textile men will be interested in the results of a series 
of spinning tests of cotton of various grades just published 
by the Department of Agriculture. These tests were con- 


ducted at Clemson College under the supervision of H. H. 


Willis. Cottons selected to equal the standards for the 
nine white grades were run under the same mechanical con- 
ditions and with the atmospheric conditions as nearly 
fixed as possible. Measurements were taken of the waste 
content and working qualities of each grade and of the 
strength and regularity of the grey yarns. By means of 
a photometer, the varying degrees of brightness were also 
recorded. The tests were then carried further to determine 
the influence of the grade of cotton upon‘finishing prop- 
erties. A part of the yarn made from cotton of each grade 
was bleached, one portion being given a single bleach, a 
second portion receiving a double bleach and a third portion 
being dyed on a single bleach base. The effect of each of 
these processes upon the strength and brightness of the 
yarns made from cottons of the different grades was noted. 
Cotton of each grade was also spun into 28s filling yarn 
and woven into a five-harness filling-effect sateen, using a 
high-grade 40s two-ply untreated warp yarn. Portions of 
this cloth were bleached; portions were bleached and 
mercerized; and other portions were bleached, merceriz- 
ed and dyed by different finishing plants. The cloth subject- 
ed to these different processes was also tested for strength 
and brightness and the influence of the grade thus measur- 
ed. 

It was found that the quantity of waste per 500:pound 
bale ranged approximately from 26 pounds to 69 pounds, 
or 51% to 14% per cent. 

Though the strength of the yarn did not always follow 
the grade of the cotton, there was an obvious tendency for 
the lower grades to produce weaker yarns and for the 
higher grades to produce stronger yarns. The bleached 
yarn was found to be weaker than the corresponding 
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grey yarn, while the mercerized yarn was stronger. The 
tests indicate that irregularity of the sizings of the stock 
in process and of the strength and sizings of the yarn is 
independent of the grade of the cotton. 

The study of finishing properties brought out the fact 
that the low grades do not bleach as satisfactorily as the 
higher grades and that in dyeing, the low-grade yarns pro- 
duces less bright colors. 

A formula has been developed and is presented for 
use in computing the relative spinning value of one grade 
of cotton as compared with another. This formula is bas- 
ed on estimated average conditions, and though not to be 
interpreted as a system of cost accounting, is so construct- 
ed as to permit the use of values obtained by the usual cost 
accounting methods. The bulletin presents several tables 
and charts together with a detailed account of the tests 
conducted and a clear-cut analysis of the formula. By its 
use, the practical differences between the grades under 
consideration may be determined. 

This pamphlet is entitled Department Bulletin No. 1488, 
“Manufacturing Tests of Cotton of the White Grades of 
the Universal Standards for American Cotten”, and copies 
may be obtained upon application to the Department of 
Agriculture. 


An Important Consolidation. 


Eight important paint, varnish and lacquer manufac- 
turers recently merged, with the Arco Co., of Cleveland, of 
which S. D. Wise is president, as the parent company. The 
consolidated company will retain the name of the Arco Co. 
Officers are S. D. Wise, president, 8S. D. Weil, David An- 
drews, F. T. Jamieson, and W. C. Treuhaft, vice-presidents, 
E. L. Rich, treasurer, and H. E. Wise, secretary. In the con- 
solidation are the Arco Co.; Arco Co., Ltd., Toronto; Argus 
Mfg. Co., Crescent Paint & Mfg. Co., Eclipse Paint & Mfg. 
Co., Iroquois Mfg. Co., and Sterling Products Co., Cleve- 
land; and Sterling Service Co., Pittsburgh. All products 
will be distributed under the name of the Areo Co. Head- 
quarters wil] be maintained in the Wise Building, 6408 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. The consolidated company will be 
dependent on the output-of the Cleveland Arco factory, so 
that another unit may be added. Branches will be main- 
tained in a number of cities, and investigations as to a 
European factory are now being made. 


Budget Control in Business. 


The budget in business, as a means through which man- 
agement achieves coordinated effort, conservation of re- 
sourees and more rapid turnover of merchandise inven- 
tories, is described in a 32-page booklet, “Business Control 
through Analysis”, just issued by Ernst & Ernst, account- 
ants. Any business, the booklet points out, can be budgeted 
to some extent and to real advantage regardless of the sea- 
sons, weather, crops or other conditions, The booklet em- 
phasizes that the budget is not a substitute for capable 
executives, but a stimulant to resourcefulness. It points out 
that most companies entering upon budget control are un- 
prepared, and suggests that those planning to start a budget 
the first of next year begin now to consider the advisability 
of putting one into operation as a basis for more effective 
budgeting when the new year begins. The book is available 
at any office of the company. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 18th, 1927. 

For the four weeks constituting the month leading up ‘o 
the present writing, the Philadelphia cotton yarn market 
has experienced the ups and downs which are common in it; 
while over the entire period a strengthening influence pre- 
dominated that left rates generally at a higher level than 
has existed heretofore this year. In this position it is be- 
leived rates would stabilize themselves more or less in an- 
ticipation of a pick-up in business to follow the summer 
lassitude. 

In the first of the four weeks, dullness coming over 
from the previous week prevailed, having the effect to cause 
general reductions of a half to one cent in most of the card- 
ed numbers, particularly in the coarser counts, with seat- 
tered lower values in the finer numbers in the combed and 
mercerized classes. This drop was considered as a result 
of concessions coming in a sporadic way from small groups 
of producers, and while this practice was by no means 
general, it was believed that the extent was sufficient 10 
produce the decline in a market that was not particularly 
equipped to withstand any depressing influence. 

During this week it seemed the opinion that with cotton 
remaining over any time at or near the levels then exist- 
ing, yarn prices would suffer further weakening, but sub- 
sequent events dismissed any such possibilities, and the 
effect of the raw cotton situation was, conversely, 
strengthening rather than along the line of forcing rates 
downward. 

As the second week progressed there was no noticeable 
alteratidn in conditions, June, of course, coming in mid- 
summer, with inventories in the middle of the year im- 
minent, never brings any big trading, and this year condi- 
tions were about as dull as they were during the letdown 
in the early Spring. There existed the perennial low per- 
centage of operation among the consuming industries, not 
only in this vicinity, but generally over the country as 
well. Contributing to the inactivity also was a lack 
energetic pressure on the part of spinners to force busi- 
ness. Many of them seemed content to ride along with 
the tide, apparently well situated as to orders through July 
and early August. On the other hand, however, there was 
an absence of depressing influences, and such as existed 
seemed over-shadowed by a feeling permeating the market 
that improved conditions were in the offing along around 
the first of September. 

There was some report about this time regarding direct- 
selling mills and the influence of this practice upon the 
market, but the effect of this seemed local and temporary. 

Outside of the transaction of business, the major topic 
of discussion during the next week, which began following 
the Fourth of July holiday period, was the recommended 
code of ethies for yarn mills and those with whom they 
deal. There appeared a wholesome spirit of cooperation as 
to the adoption of such standards of business practice, with 
a few dissenting votes. It was pointed out that insofar as 
ethics of business, the sanctity of contracts, ete., are con- 
cerned, this market seems to be very well-grounded, as good 
conditions have prevailed for some time. On the other 
hand, it was explained, there seems on the part of many 
spinners a tendency toward individual effort rather than 
concerted action; and therefore any movement tending to- 


ward a coordinated activity for the good of all was re- 
garded hopefully. 

The Government cotton acreage report coming on the 
last day of this week, July 9th, failed to excite much active 
interest among yarn buyers, but at the same time caused 
spinners to strengthen rates. Absence of available stocks 
for early delivery, especially in carded yarns, added a 
further impetus the first of the next week, with the result 
of the higher final level that has been mentioned. Through- 
out the month knitting yarns offered the best source of 
business, being better than weaving numbers, *both in 
amounts sold and in the regularity with which they were 
consumed. 


Philadelphia market quotations on July 15 follows: 
Single Skeins. 
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Yarn on Cones. 
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Book on English Cotton Industry. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE Corton INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND, 
by L. S. Wood, M. A., and A. Wilmore, D.Se.F.R.G.S. 
288 pages. 94 illustrations and maps. This book is writ- 
ten to depict the development of the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry in England in its settings as a part of the 
country’s history. It avoids technical detail, discussing the 
romantic side of the industry’s growth in its relation to the 
general industrial situation. Copies may be secured through 
Corron’s book department, or direct from the publishers, 
Oxford University Press, 35 West 32nd St., New York 


City. 
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TARGET, 


“The Solution of Every 
Winding Problem” 


Two essentials to success in 
any business are a clearly defined 
target and an unwavering aim. 
A third of a century ago the 
Universal Winding Company 
established for itself, as a goal or 
target, ‘‘the solution of every 
winding problem.” 


Since then this Company has 
built over 2,000,000 winding 


fico cee, | ~— CESONA UNIVERSAL WARPING. 


are still the only outstandingly 


successful mechanisms of their A B , 
kind on the market. U L L § YE 
This Company is at present 
the largest organization in the 
world making winding machines HE LEESONA warping system is a triumph of good marks- 
exclusively. Supremacy in size 2 ; 
is the logical result of supremacy manship, the logical result of a steadfast purpose and deter- 
in demand. Supremacy in de- mined, sustained effort. 
mand follows lead- The units necessary for this system, aside from a high speed 
— aa warper, are the No. 60GF Leesona Universal cone winder and 
materials, and the Leesona Universal magazine cone creel. 
service. The winder is of simple and sturdy construction, guaranteeing continuous 
performance at a sustained high winding speed. High speed, combined with 
a most convenient arrangement of supplies and quick threading tensions, 

‘ make for the greatest spindle and operative production with the smallest 
amount of operative effort. The elimination of operative fatigue necessarily increases production. 

By means of its magazine feature, the Leesona cone creel makes warping continuous, except 
when removing a full beam or when an end breaks. The cones of yarn from the 60GF high speed 
winder are placed on the creel in pairs, both pointing to a common tension device, the tail end of 
one being tied to the head end of the other. As soon as one cone is emptied it is replaced with a 
full one, and the head end of the new cone is tied to the tail end of its mate, or the live cone, 
while the warper is running. 

Dead yarn, common to other methods, is entirely eliminated with this method of warping from 
a magazine creel. 

Since the yarn in a “‘Universal” creel is drawn off over end from a stationary cone, there is no 
inertia or momentum to overcome, such as is encountered when warping from rotating supplies. 
Warping can, therefore, be maintained at a speed of 250 to 300 yards per minute. 

Furthermore, slack and tight ends are eliminated as each end is tensionized uniformly in the 
magazine creel and, as there is no added strain on the yarn in starting from a stationary cone, 
it is obvious that better warps are obtained than from systems where revolving spools are used. 

This improvement in warping is perceptible when doubling ‘Universal’? warped beams at 
the slasher or when twisting from these beams. 
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Send the coupon UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.—B 
EESON NOW for full Providence, R. I. 
Sanaa. ace soan Permesmes vA information. Gentlemen: 
Please send us detailed information on the Leesona 
Universal Warping System. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY __.... 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA és 

CHICAGO, UTICA BOSTON CHARLOTTE —! 

NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA pao 
DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS ’ 


Ad. No. 2. Printed in U.S. A. 





“COLBOR” BRAIDED RUG. 
Manufactured exclusively for 
John D. Harris Co., Inc., New 
York City by Colonial Braided 
Rug Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Company of Worcester, Mass. The structural idea is clever and 
original. But what really sells the rug? The COLORS! 

Without color a fabric is flat, cold, uninteresting. Add color and it 
becomes a warm, living thing. It commands attention, creates interest 
and desire, and sells itself. 

The yarns in this rug were colored by the Franklin Process Company, 
dyed and delivered in the convenient Franklin Package form, an excellent 
supply for winding to braider tubes or bobbins (or for warping in a creel). 

The mechanical features of Franklin Process Service are highly im- 
portant. Skeins and long chains are eliminated with their attendant 
waste and excessive handling costs. But the service does not end here. 
We also are prepared to assist in selecting color combinations for your 
product and to develop new shades in our laboratory, if you so desire. 

Is COLOR selling for you? Are you making every possible use of this 
master salesman? Why not find out from “yarn dyeing headquarters”’ 
how COLOR can best be used in your product. Use the coupon NOW. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


PLANTS 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DENTON, ENG. 
New York Office, 66 Leonard St. 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 
Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 


Ad. No. 223. Printed in U.S. A, 


si handsome rug is the product of the Colonial Braided Rug 


Saiamieiene 


The 
Master 


Salesman 


A FRANKLIN 
PACKAGE 
of dyed yarn. It 
will deliver freely 
either rotating or 
over end. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
564-B Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 

The possibility of increasing sales through the 
use of color interests us. Please mail us the com- 
plete story or have your representative call, 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Interest in the knit goods primary markets was centered 
in July on the openings of children’s hosiery and knitted 
light weight underwear for the 1928 season. It was ques- 
tioned whether both showing of samples and naming of 
prices were not premature. As there remained much buy- 
ing of wool hose still to be done and jobbers were having 
a disappointing response from retailers to their offerings 
of winter underwear, many factors were doubtful of job- 
bers’ attitude toward goods which will not go into distri- 
bution until next year. At this writing it cannot be stated 
with definiteness whether either opening was satisfactory 
to sellers. 

There have been no unfavorable developments of note 
in hosiery, yet, broadly speaking, the market situation re- 
mains somewhat disturbed, due to price unsteadiness and 
the apparent sacrificing of some standard full-fashioned 
silk lines. There has been considerable curtailment of pro- 
duction by some of the larger Philadelphia and Reading 
mills, some operating part time and a few idle for periods 
ranging from a week to almost a month. Most of the 
idle full-fashioned machinery was of the coarser gauge. 
Mills making 42 gauge and finer are, as a general proposi- 
tion, pretty well situated, and several might be mentioned 
Some 39 gauge machinery is, 
however, kept running steadily, on price hose. It is the 
opinion of some factors that a majority of the mills that 
are not getting their share of the current business are handi- 
capped by high operating costs. 

Mills in which union regulations are enforced are, it ‘s 
stated on trustworthy authority, paying around twice as 
much per dozen for knitting as are some competing estab- 
lishments located elsewhere. In a few inland sections of 
Pennsylvania the seale is 73-5 cents a dozen, comparing 
with an average of $1.25 in Philadelphia. In some cities 
the rate is around a dollar a dozen. There are like varia- 
tions in the cost of other mechanical operations. For some 
manufacturers paying the higher wage the margin of profit 
has so thinned in the competitive markets that, it seems 
probable, steps soon may be taken for arriving at some- 
thing like an equilibrium. There has been no talk of wage 
reductions, but, it is understood, a movement has taken 
shape for a broader operation under the open shop and 
non-union plans. Should certain proposals that are under 
consideration take definite shape and the organized workers 
engage in open resistance it would seem not unlikely that 
within the next month or two there will be enough loss of 
production to stabilize prices in a satisfactory level and 
make it easily possible for the markets to absorb output. 

Demand for good silk hosiery is well sustained, but there 
still are surplus stocks of obsolete lines and goods cheapen- 
ed for price, and it is these that are at the bottom of what 
dissatisfaction exists in the trade. This is admitted by local 
union officials, the executive secretary stating in a recent 
interview that the unstable situation ean be attributed in 
part to the fact so many mills were left with women’s long 
lisle hem hose when the all-over silk and silk to four-inch 
welt was catapulated into first place. Many thousands of 
dozens of hosiery that a year ago commanded around $10 
and more a dozen were sold in the last three to four months 
to large department stores for $5.50 to $6.50 a dozen and 
passed over the counter at 75 cents a pair, in some instances 


as operating overtime. 


at as little as 59 cents. Retail sales of this surplus hosiery 
were in so great volume that they cut deeply into sales of 
current models at regular prices. 


It is believed that by the end of July most of the 
burdensome stocks of the undesirable had been moved to 
retailers, but it is thought too, that some of the dealers will 
hold on to a part of what they bought at a sacrifice until 
late fall, when women in long coats may be expected to be 
less particular about the length of the silk portion of their 
stockings. It is suggestions of this character that keep 
manufacturers and disturbed 
the near. future and cause the former to look about for 


merchants somewhat as to 


methods by which conditions for them may be improved. 
That there will be happenings in the full-fashioned in- 
dustry reasonably soon is pretty generally believed, and 
they are likely to be of a character that may cause job- 
bers much concern. Some distributors try to make it ap- 
pear that southern mills are engaged in price competition 
with the North. This is one allegation put forth with an 
idea of breaking prices of northern mills. As a matter of 
fact, section does not enter into the price situation. It is 
common knowledge that both southern and northern manu- 
facturers have made concessions at times, and that jobbers 
look for bargains where production is the heavier. 
seamless divisions, 
honors appear to be distributed evenly. While it 
be stated with definiteness that a larger per cent of the 
full-fash- 
ioned, are selling capacity production, that appears to be 
the truth, and equally true that, relatively there is no 
machinery full-fashioned. 


As between the full-fashioned and 
eannot 


seamless mills in good standing, than of the 


more idle seamless than of 
Several Pennsylvania seamless mills are known to be oper- 
ating on day and night schedules. The May Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., was reported by an executive the other 
day as behind in deliveries of pointed heel The 
Brooks mill in Philadelphia is operating 23 1/2 hours out 
of 24, and one up the state makes no stop for even 30 
minutes. On the other hand, there are seamless mills turn- 
ing off standard silk and silk-and-rayon hose that are run- 
ning but around 50 to 60 per cent of their equipment. Like 


hose. 


variations in operating conditions are found also in the 
full-fashioned division. 

A seamless manufacturer in Philadelphia was in the 
South in July looking over several mill sites, with a view 
to locating there. A leading full-fashioned manufacturer, 
also in Philadelphia, has intimated a desire to sell the plant 
and remove to a southern state. Announcement by the 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., of a sold up 
condition of both its full-fashioned and cireular machine 
plants supplies one of many illustrations of eminently 
satisfactory situation in spots, in the two divisions. A 
Middle West manufacturer of both types of hosiery said 
a few days ago that he was extracting more satisfaction 


from his seamless* production than from his full-fashioned. 
Thus there appears a 50-50 division of honors as between 
the two. 


The markets for women’s silk hosiery appear ripe for in- 
novations representing an actual improvement in construe- 
tion rather than a mere departure from established stand- 
ards, and the Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill Co., Lexington, N. 
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Hosiery Dyeing Machine 


All monel metal inside of tank, including steam coil and drain pipe. This type 
machine gives rapid circulation insuring even colors, and is easily cleaned. 
Built in 5 Ib. to 250 Ib. capacity. Belt, chain or motor drive. 

Prices quoted on application. 


Special tanks and linings of monel, lead and copper built to 
oo specifications. 


CHATTANOOGA BRAZING & WELDING COMPANY 
Established 1909 
1309 Chestnut Street Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Machinists Welders Lead Burners 
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NEW STYLE 60ABB 
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Write for Catalog and Prices : 
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The standard in quality—Fairest in price—No Dry transfer could do more. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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C., appears to have achieved something in the way of a 
creation that seems likely to take rank with staples to no 
less an extent than the pointed heel. The company’s slip- 
pertex stocking brought out recently which shows no part 
of the cotton foot when worn with the lowest cut shoe, al- 
ready has excited the envy of not a few manufacturers.. 
This may be regarded as the strongest kind of an endorse- 
ment. Although application has been made for a patent 
covering the new form of construction, there doubtless will 
be variants for attaining the same end, leaving, however, 
the Shoaf-Sink mill the pioneer as to a new type of seam- 
less stocking. 

With the virtual passing of the black heel stocking and 
its variants, the trade is ealling for innovations promising 
of a momentary existence in the field of fads. A few manu- 
facturers are trying out lace for the instep and self clock- 
ing. It will appeal to an element that sets store by exclu- 
siveness, and as there is no likelihood of volume production, 
the business in this class of hose should be profitable for 
the comparatively few makers. Some interests have been 
trying to establish a demand for ingrain silk. This is not 
adapted to the down-to-the minute delivery service that 
mills are expected to render to dealers, and the ingrain 
movement is making headway very slowly, with no prospects 
of causing much concern in dipdyed circles. The fleur-de- 
lis heel is receiving only moderate attention. In one re- 
spect it is on a parity with the inverted clocking, in that 
once it becomes as commonplace as did the parti-color 
heel it may lose its charm for the dressy element that aims 
at the distinctive. 

A Philadelphia manufacturer of full-fashioned high 
grade hose sold direct to the retail trade recently announe- 
ed a new extreme. It has a length of 33 inches, which is 
about three to five inches more than the silk stocking of 
commerce generally, and is of all-over silk, and is but a 
few inches shorter than one half of the height of most 
women and girls, girls who go in for extremes. If this 
very tall stocking heralds the slicing of two or more inches 
from the length of skirts it should have a wide sale. 
Otherwise it represents a waste of silk, something to be 
avoided when lower production cost is sought for narrow- 
ing competition with the seamless and in standard lines 
generally. 

Demand for white hose did not develop to the extent 
that was looked for. There is some call for white, but well 
through July it was confined mostly to certain large re- 
tail centers. New England was reported one of the bet- 
ter markets for white. 

All-over silk chiffons are promising of continued pop- 
ularity, even during summer, unless temperatures run ex- 
cessively high. It is noted that most manufacturers of chif- 
fons also knit seven or eight thread silk, and some have 10 
thread in their line. Gradually, it appears, the call is to- 
ward medium weight, and seven thread hose seems one of 
the safer propositions for a long pull. All-over silk 45 
gauge four thread was offered to jobbers a week or two 
ago for $12 a dozen and created no stir. This is viewed 
in some quarters as denoting no excess of confidence in 
very fine gauge chiffons, except, of course, for evening 
wear. 

Advanees in prices of cotton hose are meeting with con- 
siderable resistance, the more so from the fact that in silk 
lines the tendency has been downward and that in women’s 
hose silk continues to displace mercerized. There still is 
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substantial business in low end cotton for the compara- 
tively few mills having a virtual monopoly of the low price 
coarse gauge production. Rayon hosiery is in apparently 
lessening demand, and one frequently hears the question, 
“What’s the matter with rayon?” Lower prices for better 
silk stockings is the answer. 

This year’s reductions have been in full-fashioned hose, 
and can be ascribed to keener competition, which in turn 
may be attributed to excess production. According to the 
most trustworthy and more significant statistics available, 
output of women’s full-fashioned silk in the first five 
months was greater by approximately 21 per cent than in 
the corresponding period of 1926, notwithstanding the 
heavy gain in that year over 1925. Seamless silk output 
in the same five months is shown to have fallen off by 
23 per cent, comparing with 1926. It seems probable full- 
fashioned production in June, July and August will be 
shown to have been less than in the corresponding month 
of last year, as there has been severe curtailment thus far 
and installation of new equipment seems to have been on a 
far more conservative scale. 

While there is indicated a slight inerease in output of 
men’s silk half hose, it is apparent that novelties of mer- 
cerized in combination with silk or rayon are destined for 
another big season. But fancy socks are becoming a more 
difficult proposition for manufacturers, in that cost of 
production is high, in view of frequent changes in me- 
chanism, while the price drift seems downward in goods in- 
tended to sell for a half dollar a pair. Concerns which 
had been selling to jobbers at $3.25 to $3.50 a dozen are.in 
competition with some quoting anywhere from $2.25 to 
$2.50. There is on the market one very good line of rib 
top half hose at $2.35 to jobbers. It is of rayon plaited 
on mercerized and comes from a southern mill. 

Designers for a few mills are grinding out new patterns 
at the rate of one a week, so that:there is going to be no 
dearth of new ones. The distributing grades demand at 
least one new style a month, and seldom repeat on any one 
given pattern. A New York mill agent specializing in 
frequent changes and selling from sample swatches re- 
ports sold up tight to October, and it is understood several 
are as well situated with competing lines. There are, how- 
ever, numbers of mills which could conveniently accom- 
modate much additional business in faney socks, This is 
the explanation for drooping prices for lines not strictly in 
step with changes. 

The trade hears that two southern manufacturers are 
about to place on the market two lines of fancy half hose 
somewhat distinctive in novelty construction. One is made 
with the Hirner foot and the other with the English foot, 
both being especially adapted to wear with oxford shoes. 
The feature of the Hirner foot is that it is more nearly 
at a right angle with the leg and the talking point in the 
English number is that it carries a lower heel. Samples of 
both were shown a few weeks ago and are said to have 
been well received. 

A specific aim of manufacturers of pattern socks is to ex- 
ploit lines that cannot in any circumstance be sold to chain 
stores at a price which would enable the chains to put them 
across the counter at 10 cents a leg, the object being to af- 
ford better protection for individual retailers. In line with , 
this idea, some manufacturers are pushing fancy socks to be 
sold regularly at 75 cents to a dollar a pair, and it is 
stated by several they are increasing their sales of dollar 
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goods. Their success in this respect will depend upon the 
ingenuity of those aiming at volume in improving their 50 
cent numbers. 

From the standpoint of jobbers interest, children’s hose 
took first place in the New York primary markets in July. 
The lines of most leading manufacturers of infants’ socks 
were opened on the 5th of the month, with only a few buy- 
ers present to give samples a first lookover. In the mean- 
time representatives of one or two large mills had visited 
buyers for chain stores, catalog houses and a few of the 
more important jobbers and came back with a fine aggre- 
gate of blanket orders. Later in the month buyers strag- 
gled in and some business was placed. It was the impres- 
sion of sellers that jobbers as a whole would place their 
initial orders earlier than in previous years, and there was 
less fear of price competition than ordinarily previals about 
opening time. With a goodly part of their production 
contracted for in July and August, it was pointed out, 
sellers would have plainer sailing when buyers for small 
establishments muster courage to operate in socks for the 
next year. 

Manufacturers this year, are giving buyers a far wider 
range of style and color from which to make _ infants’ 
socks selections. One shows 27 numbers each in 20 colors 
and another goes this manufacturer one better with 32 num- 
bers and 22 colors for each. A salesman carrying this 
mill’s range would require only 704 samples. As jobbers 
have expressed an intention to have their salesman on the 
road in September, they want samples delivered in August, 
and this called for some early buying. For some mills, the 

sales of samples alone will mean considerable. Some in- 
terests insist there are large carryover stocks in numbers 
of establishments. This might be true and yet not militate 
seriously against business in next year’s lines, as they are, 
as a broad proposition, so much more attractive than last 
year’s. It is felt that those who enter the field early with 
the lines for 1928 will skim off the cream of the business. 

Children’s long hose and sports lengths were opened 
simultaneously with infants’ socks, but appear to have re- 
ceived less attention from the jobbing trade. It is the 
thought of some factors that as there remains considerable 
of juvenile wool hose to be bought, distributors may be slow 
to operate in year-around weights of mercerized and rayon 
plaited. As some few lines of women’s wool hose have 
been advanced by 15 to 25 cents a dozen, it is regarded not 
unlikely prices of misses’ may undergo a slight upward re- 
vision. The more important wool hose manufacturers say 
that they are sold pretty well up of their production and 
that advances, if made, will apply only late duplicate busi- 
ness. Much will depend upon whether the fall retail sea- 
son has an early or late start, and the course of worsted 
yarn prices, which recently were advanced by around five 
cents a pound by a few spinners. It was because of the 
lingering cool spring that infants’ socks were disappointing 
to many dealers. 

In some respects, juvenile hosiery offers as many per- 
plexing angles as men’s fancy half hose. A jobber has been 
selling a line of full length mercerized with ingrain vert- 
ieal and horizontal stripes for $2.50 a dozen. A retailer 
carrying the line found the identical stocking in a chain 
store at 20 cents a pair—the chain was getting $2.40 for 
what the retailer had paid $2.50—and he necessarily got 
into a row with the jobber. The stocking sold by the job- 
ber carries the manufacturer’s registered trademark. That 
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in the chain store was rubber stamped with the trade- 
mark of the manufacturer. An investigation was start- 
ed a week or two ago with a view to finding out where 
the chain establishment bought the rubber stamped stock- 
ing. The owner of the trademark says there is a likeli- 
hood of fireworks at the termination of the investigation. 

In juvenile lines, boys’ golf hose appears as the more 
lively item. This is a most important line with the Unique 
Knitting Co., Philadelphia, who recently established a 
branch mill in the South and will, it is understood, remove 
the entire plant from Philadelphia. 

Underwear. 

Although a half dozen or more manufacturers of men’s 
heavy weight cotton ribbed underwear have advanced prices 
for meeting in part the higher cost of yarns, jobbers pro- 
fess to believe that by waiting they can duplicate at the 
opening prices. There is offered no denial that there was 
justification for the rise, but buyers insist that as by no 
means all mills have made revisions, those which have done 
so will be more likely to restore the former seale than that 
those who have made no change to date establish a higher 
one. Assuming yarns are at a level that can be main- 
tained, the odds are against the jobbers. Their inventory- 
ing and veiwing July as a holiday month gave them a pre- 
text for keeping shy of the markets, and mills as a body 
experienced a light session. 

In the matter of advancing prices, the ball was started 
rolling by the Blood Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. The 
southern group of mills was not slow to follow, particular- 
ly as the Mayo Sales Corporation had previously with- 
drawn their lines from sale temporarily pending the up- 
ward revision announced soon thereafter. At last ac- 
counts the Utica Knitting Co., and the Oneita Knitting 
Mills had made no change in their original lists, and both 
were reported well supplied with business. Manufacturers 
of several outstanding lines were doubtful, their represent- 
atives stated, whether advances would be made, except on 
perhaps a few numbers of which they are more heavily 
sold. 

Viewed from almost any angle, the heavy weight under- 
wear situation is more satisfactory than a year ago. Then 
the trade was almost unanimous in a belief cotton would 
recede. This year there is little if any such fear. The one 
drawback to the market at this writing is the tardiness of 
retailers to make commitments. Jobbers say they look 
for their trade to pursue the same hand-to-mouth policy 
as to winter weights as prevails in relation to summer 
weights, in a few lines of which there also have been mod- 
erate price advances. 

It is estimated by some factors that per capita con- 
sumption of men’s heavy weight underwear has fallen off 
by at least 25 per cent from the post war period, and that 
as there has been practically no decline in potential pro- 
duction, the markets are oversupplied. One authority says 
he believed one fourth of the available machinery could 
supply the demand for all the cotton underwear for winter. 
This may be and probably is an exaggeration, but some 
opinion of 


surplus machinery is in operation, in the 


every leading jobber. If the rate of increase in the use 
of light weight underwear for all year around be maintain- 
ed, it is apparent there will be curtailment of heavy weight 
output and that other uses may have to be found for ex- 
cess equipment to save it from being scrapped. 


Bal briggan underwear is believed to have scored 
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against nainsooks in this year’s selling. There is an ad- 
mitted surplus of nainsooks of other than the highly stan- 
dardized and well established lines. At any rate, some 
fairly good athletic suits are on the market at prices which 
mean that somewhere between raw material and final dis- 
tribution heavy losses have been sustained. A Philadelphia 
department store a few weeks ago was selling, special, a 
representative nainsook athletic suit for 49 cents, the lowest 
price at which such garments have been offered in a 
number of years, it is believed. The late arrival of summer 
doubtless accounts for the apparent slipping in nainsooks. 

One of the better known manufacturers of both nain- 
sooks and bal briggans says the latter have made gains, in 
both combed and carded yarns, but that the season’s busi- 
ness in the cut-and-sewn has fallen back. It is our opinion, 
says a person speaking for the manufacturer, “that once a 
man discards nainsooks for the knitted he seldom goes 
back to them. We look for a continued increase in our 
sales of the knitted, while believing there always will be a 
healthy market for full size well made nainsooks of 72-80 
cloth, and we would not be surprised to see 80 square cloth 
coming strong to the front.” 

Some of the bal briggan mills fell in arrears with their 
deliveries, and it develops that numbers of jobbers ex- 
perienced a demand for which they were not prepared. 
For some weeks the market for knitted light weights has 
been fairly active. Ribbed lines apparently have been 
more plentiful than bals. There are mills in both divisions 
that all through July were running full tilt, their produc- 
tion going to retailers through the better known and larger 
wholesale distributors. The light weight season promised 
to close profitably to manufacturers, and should summer 
lap over into fall they will have had a bumper year. But in 
that event the situation for manufacturers of heavy weight 
obviously might be not so satisfactory. There are, however, 
heavy weight mills that are comfortably sold ahead, notably 
the Glorie, in Eaufala, Ala., removed last year from Read- 
ing, and the Sylva, in Reading, to say nothing of several of 
those of the Mohawk Valley. 

The Glorie Underwear Mill is reported rather well sup- 
plied with business in women’s medium weight cottons, as 
is the case with the more representative mills up through 
the Schuylkill Valley in Pennsylvania, who have little com- 
plaint as to their light weight season. It is the impression 
that another year will show still further declines in the use 
of women’s light weight cotton underwear, since several 
builders are adapting machinery more especially to the 
knitting of rayon fabric. “The surface of the rayon under- 
wear field has but been scratched,” said a Schuylkill Val- 
ley manufacturer of both cotton and rayon, commenting on 
advances in machinery for knitting the latter. He looks 
for a situation as between the two not unlike that for 
nainsook and knitted underwear for men, with constant 
fluctuation in demand for each. In women’s lines, he re- 
gards rayon a more formidable competitor of silk than is 
rayon in relation to cotton. 

Sweaters.. 

From last place in activity in knitted wear, sweaters ap- 
pear to have advanced to near first. Especially has there 
been healthy trading in children’s sweaters, which received 
a lift from climatic conditions. This is one item in particular 
in which manufacturers benefitted from a long drawn out 
spring. Some improvement in women’s sweater coats is 
noted, but there has not been the activity that was fore- 
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casted early in the year. 

Shakers and conservative sports coats look like the 
better items in sweater lines, and the volume trading is m 
moderately priced garments, coats retailing at around $5 
being in especially good call. Leading mills are as busy 
as ever they were, with some operating overtime sched- 
ules. Although some few jobbers have yet to place initial 
orders for fall, numbers are sending re-orders. Judging 
from conditions in July, many manufacturers said there 
was no doubt they would be operating plants night and 
day for a great part of the remainder of the production sea- 
son. 

Leading bathing suit manufacturers have had a busy 
season, nothwithstanding the gloomy outlook for the shore 
resorts. Re-orders are slow, and it looks as if the manu- 
facturers had about reached the end of their shipments. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway Begins an Intensive 
Industrial Campaign. 


Charles R. Capps, first vice-president of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, announces that the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Seaboard is being greatly expanded, and that 
an intensive campaign is being inaugurated for bringing 
outside industrial enterprises into Seaboard territory and 
for the development of raw materials and natural resources 
in the area contiguous to the railway company’s lines. 
Several new men have been added to the industrial or- 
ganization. 

John M. Howarth is industrial agent, with headquarters 
at 291 Broadway, New York City. Mr. Howarth, a son of 
John H. Howarth, of Lanett Mill, has for two years been 
southern manager for Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Com- 
pany. Prior to that time he was resident sales manager 
of the Oneida district, in charge of all sales, advertising 
and public relations, for the Adirondack Power & Light 
Corp., and before that had a varied experience. He will 
devote his full time to esablishing contacts with textile 
manufacturers and other industrial prospects for southern 
locations. ' 

J. R. Page, Jr., is industrial agent, with headquarters in 
the Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C.-Mr. Page, with an 
experience in banking and railroad and industrial work, 
will devote his time to industrial development along the 
Seaboard’s lines in Virginia and the two Carolinas. R. F. 
Montsalvage, a graduate of Georgia Tech, has headquarters 
as industrial agent in the C. & 8S. Bank Building, Atlanta. 
He has had considerable industrial and research experience, 
and will work toward the industrial development in Geor- 
gia and Alabama. Coincident with this expansion in per- 
sonnel, the Seaboard’s industrial department is publishing 
new and attractive literature, calling attention to the in- 
dustrial opportunities along the railroad’s lines. Warren 
T. White, acting general industrial agent, who was recent- 
ly transferred from Savannah to Norfolk, is in charge of 
this work. 


J. A. Firsching, textile machinery manufacturer of 
Utiea, N. Y., has developed a machine for finishing rayon 
fabric. The makers point out that the dyeing and drying of 
rayon cloth partially destroys the life, feel and appearance 
of the fabric, and the Firsching rayon cloth finishing ma- 
chine is designed to restore these partially lost qualities. 
This machine operates very rapidly and finishes the cloth 
at a rate of eight yards per minute. 





